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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PREPAREDNESS 


Present conditions are pregnant with danger for future trends in physical education. 
Shall we indorse its prostitution to the Spartan military aim or shall we strive to 
maintain it on the level of the Athenian ideal? It has often been pointed out that 
physical education ‘owes’ much to the impetus given it by legislative and popular 
support of twenty-odd years ago during and following the “war to end all wars”. In 
the intervening years we have made progress in our attempts to realize its educational 
potentialities and to erase the stigma of its rather recent birth. Are we to lose all 
that we have gained, and perhaps more? Has twenty years of physical education 
failed so abysmally in its promise that it must be superseded by a military program 
and made subservient to military purposes? Have the physical, social, and psycho- 
logical outcomes of physical education been so meagre that it cannot justify its 
existence in terms of its individual and group contributions in these areas and that 
it needs must trade upon the near-panic engendered by imminent war to protect 
its present and insure its future status? Shall we indorse plans and resolutions 
which favor federal subsidization and direction of more extended programs 
of health, physical education, and recreation and thus perhaps find ourselves in the 
position of having surrendered our freedom of local autonomy in return for the 


questionable advantage of more adequate financial support? 


The preceding questions are but a few of the many which might be propounded. 
They need our serious and unbiased consideration. We will do well to bear in mind 
that steps hastily taken to meet present emergencies may be distinctly disadvan- 


tageous to the future of our profession. 
CARL F. TRIEB 


Occidental College 
October 1, 1940 
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SCULPTURE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MARGARET C. BROWN 
President, Panzer College, East Orange, N. J. 


Art expresses some phase of life or nature through 
the medium of the artist. It is the artist who selects 
the materials and develops the techniques to interpret 
his thoughts in music, poetry, painting, or sculpture. 
Of all the arts, sculpture is probably the most readily 
understood, for it uses the human body as its instru- 
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Figure I. 
MENELAUS AND PATROCLOS 
THE DISsKOBOLOS 
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ment of expression. So sculpture which uses the body 
as an instrument and physical education which de- 
velops that instrument are closely allied. Throughout 
the ages beautiful movements and positions of the 
athlete, the dancer, and the gymnast have provided 
sculptors with some of their best material. As the 
perfection aimed at by physical education has served 
the sculptor, so the perfection of his creations may 
serve as inspiration in physical education. The model 
process may be reversed, and the statue pose be copied 
by the living athlete. Such poses, practiced with 
painstaking patience by physical education students 
for the Panzer pageants, illustrate this article. 

Body movement, caught in various positions by the 
sculptor, expresses activities and experiences funda- 
mental in the evolution of the race. Numerous activi- 





ties of physical education as well as such phases of 
life as love, worship, hunting, and fighting are uni- 
versal and intelligible to primitive and modern civiliza- 
tion alike. The sculptor interprets life through his 
art, and because these elements of life are common 
elements in the experience of the race, sculpture lends 
itself to universal interpretation and appreciation. As 
ultures change, the poet and the musician must 
nd new tools of expression, but the human body 
and its fundamental activities are eternal. So sculp- 





ture is timeless. The famous statue, the Discus 
Thrower, is as meaningful to the American youth to- 
day as it was to the Greek athlete over two thousand 
years ago. The beauty and harmony of the produc- 
tion are apparent, the technique of the artist brings 
out the ideal symmetry and rhythm of the body, and 
the activity is within the experience of youth. 
Sculpture is also the language of the ages and sym- 
bolizes the culture of a social order. The work of an 
artist will naturally reflect the milieu in which he 
lives. While the sculptor interprets his ideas in 
marble or stone he may also express the pattern of 
thoughts and activities of his era. Thus sculpture 
records the evolution of society from primitive to 
modern times. Passing by earlier civilizations, we 
find the sculpture of Greece portraying characteristic 
culture of the age in its symbols of gods, philosophers, 
musicians, and above all, in its numerous interpreta- 
tions of the many activities of physical education. 
The statues represented in Figure 1 symbolize con- 
cepts of war, while the famous Diskobolos pays tribute 
to the beautiful skill of the athlete. Greek culture was 
rich in physical education activities, as these were 
part of the pattern of life. Similarly, the portraiture 
sculpture of the Roman Empire indicates a character- 
istic admiration of heroism and achievement. Statues 
of gladiators such as that presented in Figure 2 reveal 
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Figure 2. 
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the importance attached to such personalities in 
Roman culture. 


The religious motives of early Medievalism are evi- 
denced in the architectural triumphs of the great 
cathedrals of Europe. In these, sculpture was _ har- 
monized with architecture and took the form of 
ecclesiastical statues which expressed the religious zeal 
of the people. These are symbolic of a culture in 
which scholasticism and asceticism denied a physical 





Figure 3. Later Medievalism 
Toms oF PHILIPPE Port, 
GRAND SENESCHAL OF BURGUNDY 


education. The artist’s interest was not in the body 
but in its draperies and garments. Sculpture of the 
later Medieval period assumed a more decorative 
tone as the color and romance of the age of chivalry 
permeated the cultural pattern. Great funeral monu- 
ments were designed for the knights and heroes of the 
court and tournament. One of the most representa- 
tive of these, the Tomb of Philippe Pot, Grand 





Figure 4. Renaissance 


BaccHUS PERSEUS MERCURY 


Seneschal of Burgundy, from the Burgundy Work- 
shops, 1477, is shown in Figure 3. Here are figures 
entirely shrouded in voluminous drapery bearing an- 
other figure concealed in armor. In chivalry, the 
education of the nobility in the activities of physical 
education and the arts of warfare meant survival of 
the feudal system. The richly adorned tombs of 
church and court dignitaries indicate the prominence 
of such personalities in the social scene. Though still 
influenced by religious thought, an interest in activi- 
ties began to reawaken as the Renaissance approached. 

During the Renaissance with its revival of classic 
art and learning, sculpture grew apart from religious 
philosophy, and in succeeding centuries the devotion 
to classical models spread throughout the world. The 
poses presented in Figure 4 show clearly the influence 
of Greek thought in the late Renaissance. They thus 


symbolize a culture where Greek theories and prac- 
tices in physical education appeared in forms adapted 
to a new social order. 

In the nineteenth century sculpture was realistic. 
It portrayed truth and expressed the romanticism of 
This dramatic quality is well illustrated 


the times. 





Figure 5. Nineteenth Century 
THE SPEARMAN FALLEN GLADIATOR 
THE THINKER 


in the nineteenth century sculptures in Figure 5. 
Modern sculpture, however, sees realism as truth in 
form, design and harmony of masses. It thus char- 
acterizes an age in which science and invention have 
brought about a democratic social order. Physical 
education is once more woven into the fabric of life. 
This is illustrated in the many beautiful sculptures 
of athletic activities executed by the late Dr. Tait 
MacKenzie. 

So throughout the ages sculpture has found subjects 
in the physical activities of man. As it represents the 
characteristics of different social orders, sculpture 
symbolizes the evolution of human culture. But as if 
expresses the fundamentals of life in marble and stone 
sculpture is timeless and universal. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES NEGLIGENCE IN THE CONDUCT OF THE 
PROGRAM OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION?* ** 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 
Secretary to Commissioner, Board of Education, New York City 


First let us attempt to define the concept of negli- 
gence; then we shall consider the question of legal 
defenses to liability. And finally, a short inquiry might 
be in order concerning legal practicalities in the de- 
termination of negligence. In this manner we hope to 
be able to lay the foundation for the specific applica- 
tions of the doctrine of negligence that subsequent 
speakers shall present. 

In any discussion of negligence one must bear in 
mind a basic principle of American jurisprudence, the 
right to personal security from injury. In its broadest 
sense, negligence can be defined as the failure of one 
person to act in relation to another person in terms 
of this right of personal security. The problem is a 
factual one, guided by a legal principle: negligence is 
the failure to act as a reasonably prudent person would 
act under the specific circumstances involved. 

It will be noted that this definition of negligence 
consists of two essential concepts, the first of which 
is the “reasonably prudent person.” ‘This is a mythi- 
cal figure, and cannot be said to be the “average” or 
“normal” person. How, then, does one decide for 
himself whether he has met the standards of this 
mythical “reasonably prudent person?” The law has 
evolved a standard which perhaps is easier to state 
than to apply. If one could anticipate the occurrence 
of an accident, then the failure to act in terms of such 
anticipation brands one as negligent. It is not essen- 
tial that one should have anticipated the specific in- 
jury or accident that did occur, so long as some acci- 
dent might have been foreseen under the circum- 
stances. So, an Iowa court held that where a bus 
driver was proceeding at an excessive rate of speed, 
he was negligent and could be held liable for a stu- 
dent’s death from a mastoid resulting directly from 
the shock of being thrown violently into a ditch when 
the speeding bus turned turtle.! It is not likely that 
one would have anticipated this specific accident, but 
the law says that a “reasonably prudent person” 
should have anticipated some accident from the exces- 
sive rate of speed. Likewise, in a Washington case, 
where a foot-printing press was so constructed as to 
leave insufficient clearance between the foot treadle 
and the supporting cross-bar, should a child’s foot 





* Presented at the Pre-Convention on Safety Education, 
Chicago, April, 1940. 

** This article derives from material which will receive a 
more extensive treatment in the book to be published in the 
Fall of 1940 by Harper and Brothers entitled “Liability for 
School Accidents.” 

1 Olson v. Cushman, 224 Iowa 1159, 276 N. W. 777 
(1937). 


slip from the treadle, the court held that this was 
negligence, because it was reasonable to anticipate 
that some child’s foot would slip and be mangled.” 
Likewise, where children regularly milled around the 
moving school bus, in order to enter it, “the setting 
was a proclamation of its hazards,” said a Virginia 
court.* Similarly, a reasonably prudent person would 
anticipate danger if children are permitted to use a 
baseball bat without a knobbed end,‘ or if a teacher 
leaves dangerous chemicals readily accessible to 
pupils,® or where a contractor leaves sand unguarded 
in a school yard,® or where defective slides,? faulty 
springboards,* or unsafe bleachers® are provided. 
Reasonably prudent bus drivers will not permit their 
students to alight from the bus without warning them 
of impending traffic. In other words, where it would 
be reasonable to anticipate difficulties under the spe- 
cific circumstances, it is negligent not to take action 
to avoid such. 

This is not to be taken to mean, however, that 
merely because an accident occurs, someone has been 
negligent. There are some pure accidents of fate, 
for the occurrence of which no one is responsible. 
Negligence is gauged by the ability to anticipate 
danger, in the ordinary exercise of reasonable pru- . 
dence. A Michigan court held that there was no 
negligence where a child fell from a chair while using 
a milk bottle to water a plant in a school conserva- 
tory.!° Nor was a California mechanics shop-teacher 
held negligent when a student in a metal shop was 
hurt by flying fragments from a neighbor’s bench.!! 
A decision of this sort would depend in large measure 
upon the industrial practice in the particular trade 
involved. Likewise, no negligence was involved merely 

2 Banks v. 
(Wash. 1938). 

3 Wynn v. Gandy, 170 Va. 590, 197 S. E. 527 (1938). 

4 Rapisardi v. Board of Education, 242 App. Div. 647, 
273 N. Y. Supp. 360 (1934). 

5 Williams v. Eady, 9 Times L. P. 637 (England, 1893). 


Seattle School District, 80 Pac. (2) 835 


6 Jackson v. London County Council, 28 L. T. R. 66, 359 
(1911-2). 

7 See Perkins v. Trask, 95 Mont. 1, 23 Pac. (2) 982 
(1933). 

8 Kelly v. Board of Education, 191 App. Div. 347, 207 


N. Y. Supp. 796 (1920). 

9See Larson v. Independent School District, 223 Towa 
691, 272 N. W. 632 (1937); Jenson v. Juul, 278 N. W. 6 
(S. Dak. 1938). 

10 Gaincott v. 
(1937). 

11 Goodmay v. Pasadena District, 4 Cal. App. (2) 65, 40 
Pac. (2) 854 (1935). 


Davis, 281 Mich. 515, 275 N. W. 229 
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because a boy standing at a second-floor window was 
injured by a soft rubber ball being bounced by an- 
other student on the sidewalk outside of the school.!* 

In short, the key to the standard for reasonably 
prudent action is the ability to foresee danger from 
the facts at hand. If no reasonable man would fore- 
see some danger, then the mere occurrence of an 
injury cannot be attributed to carelessness. Normally 
the problem is not that someone ignored a danger of 
which he was cognizant, but rather that he failed to 
exercise sufficient foresight to expect one. The issue 
is not: Did he foresee it? But: Should he have 
foreseen it? 

If we recall our definition of negligence as the 
failure to act as a reasonably prudent person would 
under the circumstances, we note the introduction of 
another essential concept: ‘under the circumstances.”’ 
What would be reasonable to expect under some 
circumstances could not reasonably be foreseen under 
others. It may be proper, for instance, not to assign 
a matron to a school bus which is new and not over- 
crowded, whereas it might be gross negligence to fail 
to assign a matron to an old school bus without 
safety devices, especially where such bus was taxed 
beyond its safety factor. It must be remembered, 
furthermore, that teachers are in the place of the 
parent, in loco parentis, and must act as reasonably 
prudent parents would act. This means that it is 
even necessary for a teacher to protect a child against 
his own childish pranks or inclinations.'* For ex- 
ample, a teacher would not be negligent in failing 
to prevent an adult from jumping off a building, but 
the failure to prevent a similar prank by a school child 
would be negligence. 

Furthermore, the words “under the circumstances” 
clearly connote that the scope of one’s duty may vary 
with one’s position. For example, a principal may 
be liable for a negligently conducted school dismissal, 
but not necessarily the teacher, since the teacher’s 
duty was restricted to her own class, whereas the 
principal’s covered the entire school.1* Naturally, the 
scope of one’s authority in great measure determines 
the character of his duties, and, therefore, the kind 
of actions necessary to be taken to avoid the charge 
of negligence. Certain actions could be expected of 
superintendents which could not reasonably be ex- 
pected from class-room teachers; and the negligent 
performance of such duties may result in liability. 

So much for the definition of negligence. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that the mere occurrence of 
an accident means that someone is liable. First, it 
is necessary to prove that someone has been negligent. 
But even then, there are many slips between the cup 





12 Wildman v. Board of Education, 254 App. Div. 591, 
3 N. Y. Supp. (2) 97 (1938), app. den. 279 N. Y. 706, 18 
N. E. (2) 323 (1938). 

13 See Moose v. Drum, 381 N. Y. 54, 22 N. Y. (2) 233 
(1939). 

14 Thompson v. Burger, 255 App. Div. 786, 6 N. Y. Supp. 
(2) 921 (1938), later reversed in 280 N. Y. 92, 19 N. E. 
(2) 796 (1939), which absolved both teacher and _ principal 
of responsibility. 


and the lip, so to speak. Even if one be negligent, 
there are certain legal defenses which may avert 
liability. First, the negligence must be a proximate 
cause, or a substantial factor, in bringing about the 
injury. So, where a statute required a district board 
to provide transportation, the board’s negligent failure 
to comply therewith was not the proximate cause of 
an injury resulting to a girl who darted across a road 
while on her way home.'® The connection between 
the injury and the board’s negligence was too remote, 
and, therefore, though negligent, the board was not 
liable. 

Even where a person has been negligent, and such 
negligence has been the proximate cause of the injury, 
liability still may be avoided. There is a legal de- 
fense called “assumption of risk.” In participating 
in certain activities one assumes the normal risks 
incident upon them. A spectator at a baseball game, 
for instance, assumes the risks normally incident upon 
foul tips;'® and a child using a jumping buck assumes 
the normal dangers involved in such activity.'7 One 
cannot hold another liable for injuries which are the 
result of normal risks of activities voluntarily assumed. 

Still another defense against liability is negligence 
upon the part of the injured party, which contributed 
to the injury complained of. Contributory negligence 
is the failure to act for one’s own protection as a 
reasonably prudent person would under the circum- 
stances. A child old enough to know better is con- 
tributorily negligent for picking up a red-hot poker, 
or for voluntarily exposing himself to known dangers. 
Here, too, the question is one of fact, and depends in 
great measure upon the age of the injured person, the 
nature of the act, and the other attendant circum- 
stances. 

The last defense is called vis major, or an Act of 
God. Accidents caused by uncontrollable events of 
nature or the elements are not attributable in law to 
the negligence of any individual, unless that individ- 
ual’s carelessness did in fact contribute to the danger, 
as, for example, the failure to install a system of 
lightning rods.!8 

But there are certain practicalities which one must 
understand to comprehend the operations involved in 
the determination of negligence. Negligence is a 
question of fact; it must be determined by the jury. 
This means that our acts as schoolmen may ultimately 
have to pass muster with people who are neither 
aware of, nor particularly interested in, our profes- 
sional jargon and practice. It may be psychologically 
wise, for instance, to assign the school bad-boy as a 
traffic patrol, but legally, dangerous. We have no 
right to subject school children to their irresponsible 


15 Angelis v. Foster, 24 Cal. App. (2) 541, 75 Pac. (2) 
650 (Cal. App. 1938). 

16 Wells v. Minneapolis Baseball Club, 122 Minn. 327, 
142 N. W. 706 (1913). 

17 Kanofsky v. Brooklyn Jewish Center, 265 N. Y. 634, 
193 N. E. 420 (1934). 

18 See Lane v. District Township of Woodbury, 58 Iowa 
462, 12 N. W. 478 (1882). 
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colleagues. The effect of this procedure is to leave 
to a jury or to a court, laymen in either case, de- 
terminations of questions of physical education cur- 
riculum!® and of methods of teaching.?° 





19 See Bellman v. San Francisco High School District, 11 
Cal. (2) 576, 81 Pac. (2) 894 (1938). 
20 See Mastrangelo v. West Side Union High School Dis- 


trict, 2 Cal. (2) 540, 42 N. E. (2) 634 (1935). 


The time allotted to me has been short and the 
subject long. I hope that I have left with you some 
understanding of the basic principles underlying negli- 
gence and liability. The key to action is that of 
reasonable caution. He who does a good schoolman’s 
job, one which can measure up to the best standards 
of the profession, is not likely to have any cause 
for worry. 


REVISIONS NEEDED IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


FRANK § 
Professor of Education, 


Any profession finds its immediate scope and pur- 
pose as a result of an accretion of contacts with other 
professional groups as they carve out their particular 
fields, and a large degree of opportunistic accumula- 
tion of function, all of which is conditioned by the 
changing purposes and function of the nature of the 
society which it serves. There is a continuous history 
of professional training in the field of physical educa- 
tion in the United States for approximately fifty years, 
during which time it has changed in approach, em- 
phases and scope. 

The general tendencies have been an increase in the 
amount of time, extent and nature of the subject 
matter. From a preparation to fit all fields related 
to physical education, it has moved into specializa- 
tions of preparation for different types of professional 
emphases, particularly as they apply to the school. 


Most of us are thinking today of professional 
preparation for school work, although this obviously 
represents but a small part of the total personnel 
concerned with the promotion and teaching of physical 
education. 

The field of physical education by accretion has 
added to itself or allied itself to a number of areas 
of service. From a gymnasium emphasis and body 
building approach it moved into athletics, from 
athletics it moved into health, and more recently has 
re-emphasized its relationships to recreation. 


The professional preparation for any field should 
probably be reconsidered in the light of its social 
setting about every five years. This paper does 
not in any way attempt to cover the extent or nature 
of professional preparation in physical education. It 
simply aims to point out certain areas to which 
attention should be given. The approach is much 
more from the point of view of the field itself back 
into the professional preparation, rather than a logical 
development of professional preparation to serve a 
particular field. 


5. LLOYD 
New York University 


BACKGROUND 


A considerable degree of controversy has been ex- 
perienced on the relative merits of a general liberal 
cultural background with a later specialization as 
opposed to a specialized preparation over a period of 
four years surrounded by background materials de- 
signed to bring about a cultural attunement. With- 
out entering into this controversy, it would appear 
that the personnel practicing in the profession of 
physical education must be culturally attuned, capable 
of understanding and participating in the world of 
affairs of which they are a part, and be on a cultural 
level equal to that of other members of the profes- 
sional institution of which they are a part. 

Beyond this liberal cultural background, there 
always has been preparation in backgrounds necessary 
for the development of specialized professional ma- 
terials. In the field of physical education these have 
emphasized the anatomical physiological approach, 
all too often with a medical preparation emphasis. I 
would like to suggest that the field reconsider these 
backgrounds, particularly from a_ sociological, psy- 
chological point of view. One of the primary tools 
which the physical educator must possess is the ability 
to handle people. This demands a keen understanding 
of people as individuals and as social animals. Basic 
to any such understanding there must be sufficient 
comprehension of the biological nature of the human 
animal. The physical educator does not deal with 
muscles as such, but with a human being who is 
activated by muscles. It is much more of a gross 
approach working from behavior backwards than that 
of working from anatomy out to behavior. There is 
in my mind a need for a complete revision of our 
concepts in the training in anatomy for this field. 
The same applies to the fields of physiology. Again 
we have used a pseudo-medical approach, working on 
the assumption that knowledge of the details is neces- 
sary before one can understand the whole. The 
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physical educator is much more a practicing psycholo- 
gist and sociologist than he is a practicing physiologist. 
It is conceded that he needs to have a keen under- 
standing of the physiological basis of gross human 
behavior and I would argue for such a preparation 
for any who plan to enter the profession of teaching. 

The concept, however, that physical education pri- 
marily deals with the development of organic power, 
and that consequently its professional preparation 
must be based on anatomy and physiology, is no 
longer tenable. Physical education in its modern 
educational setting is much more a laboratory for 
personality development than it is a series of activities 
for organic development. The professional background 
education must be reconsidered in this light. 

Perhaps we need at this time to switch our em- 
phases and to ask ourselves what comprehensions are 
necessary and feasible for an individual to organize 
a group of children or adults around, say, a winter 
sports program, to make certain that these partici- 
pants are obtaining the maximum educational value 
from these activities; rather than to see logically what 
it is necessary that I know in order to prescribe, for 
example, endurance exercises. 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL TOOLS OF 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


It would appear desirable that those concerned 
with professional training reconsider those tools which 
are essential for effective leadership in the field of 
physical education. 


First in the group, obviously, would be the physical 
education activity skills to be taught. This has been 
generally recognized by the profession, although con- 
siderable difficulty is always experienced in attempting 
to cover all of the skills, and secondly, to anticipate 
those which will receive public interest and grow in 
popularity—-an example of this, the winter sports. 

Perhaps we have thought too much of the gym- 
nasium as a center for our activities when there is 
every evidence that the public is moving to the great 
outdoors for its physical education experiences. We 
have, too, carry-overs of emphases such as apparatus 
which we have to reduce to their proper significance, 
if such significance at least be based on popular in- 
terest. Further, in these skills we have paid little 
attention to the younger age groups and have thought 
perhaps too consistently in the secondary school age. 

Beyond the knowledges and practices in the tech- 
nical skills, it would appear to me that we should 
reconsider those—if you want to call them such— 
personality attributes which a physical educator must 
possess for effective leadership, outstanding in which, 
in my own opinion, is language ability, the ability to 
express ideas and concepts through conversational 
forms, much more than the debate forms. Much of 
our instruction, indirect and direct leadership is done 
through language expression. Another obvious essen- 


tial tool is knowledge of people, not according to the 


“Jaws of learning’ so much as dynamic living indi- 
viduals. Materials which are existent on age char- 
acteristics are recognized as exceedingly poor. Our 
students have tended to accumulate knowledges of age 
characteristics and then fortunately have forgotten 
them in their applications. We need to develop in 
our students the concept of watching and knowing 
people as they act, in the street, in the school, and 
elsewhere. We must be expert physical inspectionists 
and practiced observers of human behavior, recog- 
nizing the value of generalizations, but also the terrific 
import of the individual differences, knowing the bases 
on which people tend to group themselves, and that 
there are approaches to individuals in the middle of 
the curve different from those on the extreme ends of 
the curve. 

Personal appearance is another attribute which 
must be stressed as a personal tool—perhaps less the 
anthropometric characteristics and more the dynamic 
appeal of an alive, interested personality. Included 
in these tools will be the organizational ability to 
handle people, equipment, and facilities, time and 
space, for desired ends. The need for a knowledge 
of good business techniques has been obvious in the 
field for some time. 

The general trend to eliminate excessive specializa- 
tion in methodology is desirable. We must remember 
that the primary method in physical education is that 
of handling people, not activities. We have been too 
apt to give specialized methods to individuals before 
they have achieved comprehensions of how people act 
and how they may be acted upon. We must provide 
them with abilities to develop techniques, materials, 
and an atmosphere which are conducive to the fullest 
concept of health, including safety, and make our 
activities laboratories for cultural experiences. 

In the area of testing as a tool, it would appear to 
me that the emphasis should be on the interpretation 
of materials and the development of the ability on 
the part of the student to select testing techniques 
and tests which will best fit his local situation, rather 
than indoctrination along a particular line of tests. 
The purpose should be to give intelligence in the use 
of testing techniques and interpretation of results 
rather than abilities in the use of a particular test. 

The physical educator should properly be consid- 
ered an expert in the evaluation and selection of 
physical education activities for the middle part of 
the curve of individual differences—the so-called nor- 
mals. In this area, professional preparation must 
develop expertness. He must know what happens to 
individuals and to this particular individual when he 
engages in a given activity. He must be able to 
recognize the differences in social and emotional 
patterns involved in the same activities offered under 
different conditions, e. g., intercollegiate competitive 
conditions. He must realize that not only do activities 
differ in the responses which they demand, but indi- 
viduals differ in the degree to which they will find 
desirable outcomes in different activities and under 
different conditions. 
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INCREASED PRACTICE IN THE DOING 


Teacher training, in general, has recognized the 
necessity for increased practice on the part of students 
in the actual conduct of teaching situations. This, 
in my opinion, should run throughout every year of 
preparation and should be carefully integrated with 
the other aspects of training. Beyond this, however, 
there is the obvious need today for internship train- 
ing. This internship should probably provide oppor- 
tunities for the student to earn a minimum income. 
It should be conducted in places which will provide 
good experience and under the leadership of both the 
training institution and the practitioner in the field. 
The need for increased practice has been generally 
recognized. The problem of providing it, however, 
has been a real problem which has not been adequately 
answered. The use of “clinics” for the promotion of 
“in-service” training is worthy of considerable atten- 
tion. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE INSTITUTION AND COMMUNITY 


Students should be provided with an understanding 
of the school as a functioning agency. It is essential 
today, in the professional training in physical edu- 
cation, that we provide the student with a keen 
understanding of the institution in which he expects 
to practice his profession, and this should result in 
a sympathetic understanding rather than isolation. 
He should be made familiar with the institutional 
organization of which he is a part—local, municipal, 
county, and state. Further, he should be given the 
felt need for the understanding of the community in 
which he will practice his profession. He must 
realize that the values of physical education can only 
be achieved if the school practices desirable proce- 
dures and is surrounded by a community which pro- 
vides adequate opportunity for the continuation of 
these procedures throughout life. He must visualize 
his program to fit his setting, rather than follow a 
stated course of study. He must be given the desire 
to go into the community to promote such peripheral 
opportunities, and be indoctrinated with the concept 
that a professional job is never just “nine to three,” 
but a constant service to the community and the peo- 
ple which it serves. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Throughout all of this there must run the develop- 
ment of concepts of the purposes of the field, its place, 
the outcomes which might be expected, the necessity 
of achieving these outcomes, factors which are con- 
comitants to these outcomes, all of which developed 
in the setting of education and of national and inter- 
national affairs, and through it all there must be 
manifest the professional attitude of a social engineer. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The problem of generalization and specialization 
is not peculiar to physical education. The question 
of whether such specialization should be allowed in 


the bachelor’s degree or concentrated in the graduate 
degrees is not my problem. The probability that 
there will be both general practitioners in the field 
and specialists is obvious. The preparation for a 
general practitioner should not necessarily be less than 
a specialist, but rather from a different approach, 
stressing the handling of groups for group outcomes 
and the guidance of individuals through the group 
technique. Neither should the attitude be left that 
the specialist is a selected individual or a better 
individual, but rather that he finds his bent in a 
specialized application of his field, whilst the gen- 
eralist or practitioner finds his bent in the handling 
of large groups. 

Some of the areas in which there is need for differ- 
entiation of function and specialized training are: 

First, the problem of correctives or orthopedics, 
with the recreational approach for institutions for the 
mental and physically handicapped cases; with 
differentiation of the corrective outcomes on a general- 
ized program as opposed to the correction of special 
individuals. 

Second, the differentiation of training necessary for 
those who plan to find their life work among those of 
nursery or kindergarten age, a field which physical 
education has tragically neglected. Whether these 
individuals will be generalists with a knowledge of 
this field, or specialists in the field, is not the problem 
of this paper, but the general need for the increased 
understandings in the field of physical education for 
these age groups is obvious. 

Third, the specialization of individuals who will 
supervise in the field on the elementary levels imme- 
diately leads to one of the major problems with which 
the profession of physical education at the moment 
is confronted, namely, the adequate preparation of 
generalized teachers in the elementary school in order 
that they may utilize effectively physical education, 
and the minimum essential training in the field for 
those who have a multiple subject preparation. 

Fourth, specialization will continue to be available 
for those who wish to become expert in the handling 
of few people of the artist type in specialized skills, 
such as artist work in the dance, and coaching a par- 
ticular activity. It should be realized that the tech- 
niques of leadership for the development of those 
with special aptitudes is usually a one-teacher one- 
pupil relationship, whilst that of the generalist is a 
one-teacher many-pupil relationship. The outcomes 
are read in expertness of skill and skill expression. 
Very few teacher-training institutions have properly 
faced this problem of the specialized approach of such 
educators. 

Fifth, the necessity for specialized training for 
supervisors in both the elementary and secondary 
fields is apparent. Such training should probably fol- 
low the undergraduate preparation and demand as 
prerequisite successful teaching in the field. 

The administration of a large organization in the 
field of physical education involves many tasks, par- 
ticularly of management and community relationships, 
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which are not adequately covered in the prevailing 
basic preparation for these fields. Opportunities for 
graduate preparation along these lines is a necessity 
if we are to avoid the gross trial and error which is 
so often the only “school” in and through which the 
administrator can prepare himself for the tasks in- 
volved in these responsibilities. 

Differentiation of training is indicated for the in- 
dividuals who will have the primary responsibility for 
the health outcomes of the school. Whether this will 
be an adjunct to the physical education training, or 
be a separate training, is a question which will be 
answered institutionally. It is obvious that the physi- 
cal educator will be close to this program and will 
have some specialized contributions to offer. I ques- 
tion very seriously, however, whether the preparation 
adequate for a physical educator is adequate for one 
to administer the health outcomes of a school. 

The differentiations of physical education and 
recreation training are an ever pressing problem be- 
fore us. Again, whether this will be an adjunct to 
the professional physical education program of train- 
ing or specialized training will be answered institu- 
tionally. I doubt very much whether the physical 
education program as such can adequately prepare 
an individual for administrative responsibilities in the 
promotion of an adequate program of recreation. I 
am certain, however, that physical education will 
continue to be a large part of recreation. A person 
who is to promote an adequate program of recreation, 
irrespective of the institution, needs to be an expert 
in areas beyond those of physical education. My 
opinion would be that both in health and recreation 
specializations there should be a minimum of a four- 
year undergraduate training with certain recommenda- 
tions in this training for these particular fields, leading 
to specialization on the graduate level. 


LEVELS OF TRAINING 


The professional training of physical educators 
(with other professional training in the field of edu- 
cation) needs to be examined in the light of the 
function which the various levels of training should 
be expected to serve. Should the master’s degree be 
a glorified bachelor’s degree, calling for a continuation 
of the practiced habits of lecture listening and book 
reading which may have characterized our under- 
graduate preparation, or should the master’s degree 
be declared to be a degree which is pursued on the 
demonstration of effective teaching? The institution 
of the Doctor of Education degree in addition to the 


Doctor of Philosophy degree for specialists in the 
field opens up a problem for consideration. At the 
present moment we are groping in the dark, attempt- 
ing to characterize the preparation necessary for these 
advanced degrees. One or two things are obvious. 
One is that the Doctor of Education degree, if it is to 
serve its purpose, must never be considered a lower 
degree. It must not be that which one follows because 
one failed to meet the requirements of the Ph.D., 
but the degree which one follows because it provides 
a more adequate opportunity for presentation and 
expression in line with one’s personal aptitude and 
experiences. 

The research called for in this degree must not 
be of a lower calibre, but rather of a different ap- 
proach. If the Doctor of Education degree becomes 
a continuation of the course-completing procedure of 
the M.A., it will be a frank admission that we have 
effectively killed the function of the master’s degree 
and have had to establish another step in the academic 
step ladder to take its place. In my opinion, the 
Doctor of Education degree has a real function to 
serve for those who find their professional bents in 
effective procedures. Whether this be demonstrated 
in teaching or administration makes no difference. 
Consequently, graduate study and research for this 
degree will follow the line of demonstrating effective 
procedure. The evidence for such may not be con- 
clusive, but rather circumstantial. It must be good 
circumstance, however, and not just the opinion of 
the student. It will follow much more the line of 
applied research techniques than that of pure research. 
The Doctor of Philosophy degree will continue, I hope, 
to serve those who are continually irritated by the 
“why” of a phenomenon. Obviously, in any practic- 
ing profession there will be fewer such individuals 
and their advanced graduate preparation should take 
a different slant. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps of all the needs which I visualize in pro- 
fessional education, the most important is that we 
develop on the part of all students a problem-solving 
attitude, an attitude which will demand that they 
visualize every day, every hour, and every task as a 
problem to be solved where the thrill will come out 
of the search for a solution, rather than the solution 
itself; where human beings will be to them the most 
fascinating phenomena; and where the outcomes that 
they will work for will be read in personalities and 
not a body of skills. 


NS WwW BW 
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THE NEW CHALLENGE TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 
Director, National Physical Education Service of the National Recreation Association 


Education in general and physical education in par- 
ticular have much to contribute toward the conserva- 
tion of the leisure of the American people. 

The biggest problem facing America today is “What 
will the people do with the new leisure which has been 
thrust upon them?” The biggest problem facing 
education today is ‘““How can we best train and pre- 
pare for this leisure?” Leisure was once the privilege 
of a few. Now it is the opportunity for the many. 
Will it be a blessing or a curse? Much will depend 
upon the use and the abuse of this free time. It will 
be as important to educate for leisure tomorrow as it 
was to educate for labor yesterday. Avocational edu- 
cation will become as important as vocational educa- 
tion. We have seen the rapid decrease of the work 
week and the steady increase of free time. Free time 
is dangerous time. People do not get into trouble when 
they work or sleep, but the problems of court, church, 
and community arise from free hours. 

Leisure has been sought throughout the ages by all 
people as a means to self-development and happiness. 
In the past only a favorite few enjoyed this privilege. 
The leisure-class were those who had wealth, power, 
and comfort. Today in this country, with the shorter 
work-day and the increase of spare time, the average 
American has come to enjoy this leisure which was 
once the prerogative of the few. Modern inventions 
and industrial efficiency is decreasing the hours of 
work and increasing the hours of off-duty time. The 
work week of 30 hours is rapidly approaching. Labor 
and industrial leaders are talking about the five-day 
week and six-hour work day. This means 30 hours 
out of a total of 168 in the week. The biggest chal- 
lenge facing America is what the people will do with 
this spare time. Shall it be used for self-improvement 
or self-indulgence? Will their recreation mean re- 
creation or wreck-creation? 

Leisure for everybody is rapidly approaching a 
reality. This situation presents a new social phenome- 
non of great significance to the welfare of the nation. 
It is most revolutionary in its implication. It means 
the coming of something unheard of in all the history 
of mankind. Are we ready for it? Are we preparing 
for it? Leisure can be a blessing or a curse. It can 
be an opportunity for good or evil. Folks make or 
break themselves in their free time. Can we be 
trusted with this extra time that has been thrust upon 
millions? The right use of this means education, 
training, and discipline. People must be prepared. 
The test of this nation’s civilization will be how we 
will utilize the free time of the masses. 

To educate for the wholesome use of leisure is 
one of the cardinal principles in education. The other 
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principles of education have received attention but 
little has been done about education for leisure until 
recently. However, its problems are rapidly being 
presented due to the economic and industrial upheaval 
now facing the world and especially this country. 
Education for leisure now becomes one of the primary 
problems facing the educators of the country. Our 
leaders are not worrying so much about over-produc- 
tion but the problem of unemployment. Inventions and 
the machine have put people out of work. They say 
that the real problem of industry is what will happen 
to the human machine when he is away from his job. 
They say that what a man does on his off-duty time 
determines what he does on his on-duty time. Today 
the worker must find expression for his creative 
powers not in his work but outside of his work. Once 
it was that he was a creator, draughtsman and maker 
of a whole product. Today the machine does his 
work. Man is but a machine attendant, pulling levers, 
pressing buttons and oiling cogs. The average factory 
worker is but a robot, an infinitesimal bit in the fabric 
of a mechanistic industry. Once man found satisfaction 
for his talents and training in his work. Now he must 
find it in his leisure. So education must provide 
means for avocational education as well as for voca- 
tional occupation. We must educate for leisure as 
well as for labor. 

A new day demands a new education. The theory 
is that we will not be ready for the shorter working 
day and the longer free time day. Will chaos outrace 
education? Shall we be ready to meet the demands 
for the enrichment of adult life which is now vital 
to the happiness of the individual who must labor in 
a world of specialization, standardization and me- 
chanical efficiency? Man must find opportunity to 
express his skills, his talents and his joys in his avo- 
cations and hobbies. Schools and colleges must 
afford a rich program of many opportunities for his 
or her creative, manipulative, art and music desires. 
Much is being done over the country by university 
extension departments, and boards of education are 
now becoming interested in a larger conception as to 
what adult education means and includes. 

Morale—that inner urge to do, to believe, to 
achieve, and to desire—sustains people during hours 
of trial. During the war much was done to build 
morale both among the soldiers and civilians, in order 
that the nation might come through triump? intly. 
Morale building is just as important during the pres- 
ent economic crisis. 

To satisfy the hunger of the body is a first con- 
cern. But to keep men and women from defeat of 
the spirit and personality, we must keep alive the 
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hunger of the mind to reach out and learn; the hunger 
of the hands for skills; and of the social instincts to 
meet with other people. These things are the roots 
of morale and of pride. They save the human spirit 
from apathy, from the death in life that can come 
even to the well-fed. 


The efforts of communities in providing recreational 
and avocational occupations are serving not only to 
maintain morale now among unemployed and de- 
pressed people. Such efforts are preparing for the 
enrichment of life tomorrow. For many signs of 
today point toward increased need for avocational 
pursuits in the reconstructed future. 


First, is the indication that hours of work will be 
greatly curtailed for all workers. Already hours have 
been cut in many industries, and the full holiday on 
Saturday has come into effect widely as a means of 
spreading work. It is clear to leaders in different 
fields that increasing technical progress will enable 
men and women to make a living in only a fraction 
of their waking hours. A wide margin of free time 
will be left to them to fill as they please. So that 
people wiii not be helpless in the face of these idle 
hours, or will not use them destructively, an avocation 
will be as necessary as a job. 


A further reason for promoting avocational educa- 
tion comes through the changing character of work 
itself. Work has been mechanized and intricately 
subdivided. Yet the nature of man has not changed 
as a complex civilization has encompassed him. He 
is a skill-hungry animal and must express himself in 
activity. In order to get fulfillment and satisfaction, 
he must do more than tend a machine, pull a lever, 
or push a button. 


Increasingly adults must find outlets for their abili- 
ties, talents, hobbies, and interests outside of their 
work. The measure of a man tomorrow promises to 
be not only how successful he is in his vocation, but 
how much he enjoys his avocation. That education 
for leisure is now vital to our civilization is recognized 
in “Social Trends”, the research findings of a com- 
mittee of social scientists appointed by President 
Hoover. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks of Oxford University is among the 
educators who are pointing out that modern leisure 
must set free the creative powers of men and women, 
thwarted in modern industry. He states, “No amount 
of ready-made pleasures, no intensity of external ex- 
citement will ever compensate a human being for the 
starvation of his essential nature when skill is denied 
him. The driving power to be relied upon in bring- 
ing out creative ability is the love of beauy, innate 
in everybody, but suppressed, smothered, thwarted in 
most of us,—a deep, unsatisfied hunger, rendering 
our lives miserable though we don’t know what is 
the matter.” 

In this high-speed age, avocations provide needed 
relief from tension. They are enemies of the Ameri- 
can diseases current among people in all classes of 
society—physical, mental, and nervous breakdowns. 


Avocations are serving many adults today as the 
most satisfying form of recreation. Recreation is 
concerned not only with fun, amusement, and pleas- 
ure, but with affairs of deeper meaning. As a child 
gains his life through play, so an adult re-creates his 
life and liberates his spirit through recreation. Sports 
and games programs, music, art, drama, handcraft, 
nature study, and social activities are among the 
varied fields of recreation which lend themselves for 
hobbies and avocations. 

And thus we find that agencies which exist to pro- 
mote recreation are an invaluable community resource 
in avocational education. Public recreation depart- 
ments in their programs both for children and adults 
are fostering tastes, hobbies, and skills that will pro- 
vide life-long avocational interests. The Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Girl and Boy Scouts, settlements and 
museums, are among other agencies that prepare for 
future avocations. 

Habits for the use of leisure are most effectively 
formed in childhood. Many of the men and women 
who are now at a loss for ways to occupy their spare 
time received the formal education of yesterday’s 
school and had few opportunities in their spare time 
as children to plant enthusiasms that could grow 
with the years. Now more and more schools and 
colleges are recognizing the challenge to train boys 
and girls for the wise use of leisure, as well as for 
making a living. Leadership for play outside the 
school supplements this curricular training. 

A choice of leisure-time activities offered to boys 
and girls gives them a chance to decide which they 
want to pursue as adults. In the plentiful spare time 
that is promised to them as workers of the future, 
they will have time to follow several avocations. 

Beside their contribution in training children for 
the wise use of leisure, schools are taking an important 
part in the community scheme for developing avoca- 
tions among adtlts. The “lighted school-house” in 
many cities is offering a wide choice of public evening 
classes, clubs and recreational groups, reaching at 
least a million men and women. Informal and purely 
voluntary in spirit, these activities are found in all 
sections of the country, though by no means in every 
school system. ‘The important community resource 
of the school plant is far too little used outside regular 
school hours. 

The depression has forced the curtailment of eve- 
ning school staffs in some cities. In others, however, 
the challenge of unemployment has greatly enlarged 
the activities, volunteers supporting the work of the 
regular teaching staff. Although many students 
enter evening schools to study along vocational lines, 
or to get schooling they missed in their childhood, 
avocational interests are increasing. Dramatics, 


choruses, craft work, gymnasium classes, swimming, 
athletics, and painting are popular. 

The emotions, the interests, the aspirations of 
adolescent youth; the great variety of their individ- 
ualities and tastes; the needs and educational oppor- 
tunities which they present—all point to an even 
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greater place for the expressive, creative subjects, 
subjects not exclusively intellectual, in which youth 
acquires tastes, skills, talents, which become the recre- 
ational and cultural life of the nation. More not less 
time, more not iess prestige, more not less teaching 
skill, more not less facilities for music, drawing, art, 
social life, physical education, nature lore, is the 
need. And a further practical need is better planned 
effort actually to effect the carry-over from school to 
community in these cultural interests. America has 
learned how to produce all the material goods we 
need; leisure for all is certain; the American dream 
of the rich and full and abundant life for all is pos- 
sible. Our schools can open the doors to the real 
values of life, if they will with even greater conviction 
believe in them. 

The schools can do much in training for the wise 
use of leisure. The common school owned and oper- 
ated by the people themselves is the natural center 
of neighborhood life. Its playfields, its swimming 
pools, its shops and laboratories, its greenhouses and 
gardens, its auditoriums, its professional staff lend 
themselves naturally to the enrichment of individual 
and community life. They belong to adults as well 
as children. Schools train for leisure by 


1. Introducing young people to a wide range of 
life interests 

2. Teaching the use of books and libraries and de- 
veloping wholesome reading appetites 

3. Developing appreciation of fine music and skill 
in singing, playing, and dancing 

4. Having children participate in games which may 
be continued in after years 

5. Providing experience in pleasant social life 
through school activities and clubs 

6. Cultivating in children a love of the out of doors 
—flowers, animals, landscape, sky, and stars 

7. Giving children an opportunity to develop hob- 
bies in various creative fields—gardening, me- 
chanics, applied arts, fine arts, architecture 

8. Making the school and its playfields the center 
of a wholesome and neighborhood life 

9. Calling attention to various recreational agen- 
cies and the values which they serve—theatres, 
concerts, libraries, radio, periodicals and news- 
papers, museums, parks, playgrounds, travel. 


The great task of America is not to get a living. 
We may take that for granted. The great task is so 
to establish the values of life that an art of living 
shall emerge among the masses—that we shall use the 
extra hours not to make life busier and more hectic 
by entering into a thousand unimportant activities but 
that we shall claim our leisure for personal cultivation, 
the enrichment of the family, and the improvement of 
the social order. 

Physical education has much to contribute to edu- 
cation for the wise use of leisure through wholesome 
recreation. All the subjects in the departments of 
education have contributions to make but physical 
education has a unique one because from the cradle 
to the grave, physical activity is the constant drive 
which finds expression in play, games, sports, athletics, 
aquatics, and the dance. We should teach the skills 
because skill is the basis of satisfaction. We do things 
in adult life that we do well and skills are cultivated 
in the growing plastic years of youth. 

In our programs we should definitely aim to give 
the growing boy and girl: (1) Appreciations; (2) 
Skills; (3) Habits that will do two things—both 
carry over and carry on into his adult life. We should 
also equip them with an individual hobby or interest 
such as fishing, golfing, swimming, hiking, which they 
can carry on by themselves—because many of their 
hours of free time wili be spent alone. In the second 
place, we must also equip them with some dual ac- 
tivity such as tennis, badminton, which they will be 
able to do with some other person—a brother or sister, 
a sweetheart or wife—because in adult life we spend 
most of our leisure doing something with someone else. 
Then of course we must continue to do what we are 
doing—namely, give every growing boy and girl the 
advantages that come from team games. The physical 
education teachers must also take part in the extra- 
curricular activities and develop intramural programs. 
Besides these intramural programs, they are promot- 
ing the informal recreation life of the student body in 
social recreation and such games as darts, horseshoes, 
and shuffleboard. In addition to making their definite 
contribution through the curricular, extra-curricular, 
intramural, and recreation school programs, physical 
education teachers should, as citizens of their com- 
munity, take part and make their peculiar contribu- 
tions to the total recreational program and life of 
every man, woman, and child. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FRED W. HALL, M.D. 
Supervisor of Health Education 


The curricula of the Chicago Public Schools are 
the cumulative products of research carried on by 
the Bureau of Curriculum in cooperation with assist- 
ant superintendents, district superintendents, depart- 
ment heads, and other educational agencies. 


HicH ScHOOLS 


In February, 1937, a four year course of study in 
health education was adopted for the Chicago High 
School area. In the Chicago plan it was felt that 
health, like physical education, is best carried on as 
a continuing subject. Contraction to a one or two 
year course was deliberately avoided. Health is a 
vital living matter with new problems constantly con- 
fronting us. In addition, the sequential morphologi- 
cal, physiological, and emotional changes occurring 
during adolescence are positive factors favoring a 
teaching plan paralleling the full time of the high 
school curriculum. 

The plan was to add one-half grade of health edu- 
cation with each succeeding semester until all classes 
were pursuing the work. At the time of this writing 
the last semester has been added and by the close of 
1940 all students of the Chicago High Schools will 
be receiving one period of health education per week 
for four years. The time allotment represents eight 
semester hours distributed over a four year period of 
one hour per semester. 

Organization of content matter was arranged to 
satisfy the needs of the various age levels of adoles- 
cence. High-lights of this course of study are: the 
health orientation course in the ninth year; a defi- 
nitely planned program to motivate periodical medical, 
dental, and physical inspections; healthful structure 
and function of the human body in the tenth grade; 
public health, with an additional unit on hygiene of 
infancy and childhood in the eleventh grade; and 
lastly, the utilization of the twelfth year as a period 
of hygienic education in preparation of employability. 

Specific integration was considered only applicable 
in the ninth grade due to the uncertainty of reaching 
100% membership in the remaining three years of 
the high school course by this method. Statistics 
show that a large percentage of the original enroll- 
ment does not complete the four years work. Because 
of this fact the ninth grade course of study was 
selected as a period of orientation in health matters 
not only fer the purpose of gathering up the loose 
ends of the past, but also that this group, which 
leaves sometime after the first year, would have a 
better preparation in health matters for the future. 

Many schools are using the movie film and stereop- 
ticon slide as supplementary teaching devices. A 
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special health reference bibliography of films and 
slides has been added to the course of study, ap- 
plicable to specific units in each grade. 

A definite textbook was avoided and in its place 
a reference library on health for the high school area 
was selected. For each unit there is a parallel assign- 
ment in various books of the bibliography and no 
book is used exclusively for assignments. 

The plan of teaching has been to stress the social- 
ized class procedure with a sporadic time allotment 
for the other teaching methods. 

The Department of Physical and Health Education 
was entrusted with the responsibility of teaching this 
subject for the following reasons: 


1. In general the training of the physical education 
teacher in health is broader than that of teach- 
ers in other departments. 


The close relationship of health and physical 
education provides the desirable organization for 
correlation, remedial work, and _ follow-up 
measures. 


The set-up of men instructors for boys, and 
women instructors for girls is ideal for our pur- 
pose. 

. The Physical Education Department is the only 
department which meets the same students for 
four consecutive years. Continuity and proper 
progression, therefore, is greatly enhanced. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In February, 1938, fifty elementary schools repre- 
senting a fair cross-section of the city were selected 
to introduce a revised health course for the elementary 
grades under the guidance of a health counselor. At 
the time of this writing the plan has been expanded to 
include eighty schools. The subject matter conforms 
to the best standards of elementary health education 
and is arranged as an intelligent and logical prepara- 
tion for the high school work to be pursued in this 
field. . Although considerable experimentation was 
anticipated, on the whole the general plan of health 
instruction is conducted as in former courses of study, 
i. e., habit formation and health attitudes are stressed 
in all the grades, with additional suggestions concern- 
ing health information in the higher grades. 

In all grades except the éighth the classroom teacher 
teaches health. Wherever possible health instruction 
in the eighth grade was assigned to the health coun- 
selor. The selection of the health counselors for the 
eighth grade teaching was not based on the supposi- 
tion that they are better qualified than the regular 
classroom teachers, but because it is possible for 
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them to keep in closer touch with the Department of 
Physical and Health Education. This was felt to be 
urgently necessary to bring about good articulation 
between the elementary and high school courses of 
health. Certain qualifications for health counselors 
in the Chicago set-up were considered desirable, viz.: 
1. If possible, the counselor should meet the entire 
student body in regular class work other than 
health throughout the eight years 


2. Gross physical abnormalities should be revealed 
through the mechanics of her regular classroom 
procedure. 

3. Preferably, her major subject should be closely 
linked to health. 

4. She should have more than the average teach- 

er’s experience in health. 

She should have something of a science back- 

ground and possess a rich literature of illustra- 

tion that appeals to children. 

These qualifications made the selection of a health 
counselor rather limited. No other department sat- 
isfied the demands so thoroughly as did the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 

The counselor or co-ordinator does not “command 
the ship.”” She must be a smooth, non-irritating in- 
fluence between administrator and classroom teacher. 


wn 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


The medical and dental examinations are performed 
by professional civic agencies granted this privilege 
through the Superintendent’s Office of the Board of 
Education. This same policy applies to all other spe- 
cial medical or dental projects. 

The daily inspection becomes the individual class- 


room teacher’s problem. The ability of the teacher 
in this field is the keystone of medical inspection. 
There can be no substitute for such service, for the 
appearance of communicable disease in a school room 
does not await the coming of a physician or nurse, 
and no-one is in such a position of vantage for ob- 
serving any lapse of the child from a condition which 
seems, for him, normal. 

The cardinal aim of the yearly inspection is to em- 
phasize the inestimable value of the periodic medical 
and dental examination. To motivate this degree of 
health consciousness is a determinate objective of 
health education. What is more vitally important to 
the individual, or for that matter the family and 
community, than to know periodically the state of 
health of every girl and boy? If only this one thing 
is religiously practiced by the student during and after 
his school years, we can feel that our physical inspec- 
tions have been well worth while. 

In addition to motivating the periodic check-up in 
the student, the physical yearly inspections have gone 
far in detecting the cases of physical impairment. 
Without a follow-up procedure, the medical examina- 
tion, as well as the physical inspection, defeats its 
own purpose. Excellent physical adjustment pro- 
grams are operating in many schools. As a matter 
of experiment and research, considerable latitude is 
encouraged in this field. Our school health programs 
list a wide range of class nomenclature in this service. 
There are scheduled modified gym classes, medically 
excused classes, corrective gym classes, student and 
parental interviews, and conferences. 

The findings accumulated from these various proj- 
ects will be used in organizing a definitely planned 
follow-up program for all Chicago High Schools. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE THERAPY IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
OF THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION* 


JOHN EISELE DAVIS, M.A. 
Veterans Administration, Perry Point, Md. 


Introduction: The purpose of this paper is to give 
a brief resume of physical exercise therapy as prac- 
ticed in mental hospitals of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that mental ill- 
ness is a disease challenging not only medical science 
but educational methodology as well. The enormity 
of the problem throughout the nation is partially pre- 
sented by the following statistics: 

There are today approximately 500,000 mental pa- 
tients, 3,000 psychiatrists, 3,600 nurses, 29,000 at- 


* Published with the permission of the medical director, 
Veterans Administration, who assumes no responsibility for 
Opiniens expressed or conclusions drawn by author. 


tendants, 506 mental hospitals, 109,000 yearly admis- 
sions, 85,000 patients are discharged yearly; eco- 
nomic cost yearly is $750,000,000; public funds spent 
amounts to $200,000,000; there are 52,000 patients on 
parole and average hospitalization is three years. 

In the Veterans Administration there are 27 neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals. As of February 28, 1938 there 
were 26,677 patients receiving treatment. As of Jan- 
uary 31, 1938 there were 18,177 receiving occupational 
therapy, and 26,677 receiving some form of active 
or passive recreation. Programs of physical exercise 
therapy and recreational exercise are carried out by 53 
recreational aides and 12 aides of physical education. 
Recreation and physical education are also provided 
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for the members of the domiciliary group. These per- 
sonnel are provided by the National Home Service, 
and do not come under the administrative supervision 
of the Medical and Hospital Service. 

Since the limitation of time does not allow an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, I hope to discuss 
briefly the following aspects: 

(a) aims and objectives. 
(b) program content. 

(c) form of administration. 
(d) methods. 

(a) Aims and Objectives: The general aim of phys- 
ical exercise therapy is to assist the patient to make 
social and physical readjustments; social in the sense 
of a happier realization of more acceptable group 
relationship, and physical in the sense of a generally 
improved functional health which comes from suit- 
able forms of exercise administered to indicated types 
and conditions. It is, of course, understood that in 
certain organic cases physical exercise may be contra- 
indicated, and in certain cycles of functional disease 
physical exercise may be inadvisable. 

(b) Program Content: At the outset it is funda- 
mental to realize that the re-education of the psychotic 
patient presents a complex problem basically con- 
cerned with motivation, social and physical capacity, 
and modifiability, winning the patient from abnormal 
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trends and levels and enlisting him as a cooperative 
participant represents the crux of the therapeutic 
objective. The program consists of formal and in- 
formal play especially adapted to the interest field, 
social tolerance, intellectual and physical levels. The 
average chronological age of the psychotic patient in 
the Veterans Administration ranges approximately 
around 47 years, and recreation must take into con- 
sideration this longitudinal average in its specific re- 
lationship to motor skill and endurance. Reaction is 
of both an active and passive character, including 
entertainment from motion pictures, social parties and 
radio entertainment. Some form of active or passive 
entertainment is provided for every psychotic patient 
in the neuropsychiatric hospitals of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Types of play are similar to what one 
might find in a college, such forms of formal recreation 
as calisthenics and gymnastics, and informal activities 
such as swimming, sports such as base ball, soft ball 
volley ball, code ball, bowling, golf, hand ball, tennis, 
badminton, croquet, horse shoes, pocket billiards—all 
of these types of activity are engaged in by various 
types of the mentally ill. 

The following set-up of physical exercise at the 
Veterans Administration Facility, Perry Point, Mary- 
land, illustrates the organization in a hospital of 1,296 
patients (it should be noted that many patients en- 
gage in more than one activity): 


INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
No. of Par- Form of Organization 
Type of Exercise ticipants Diagnoses League Organization: 
Base Ball 110 Mainly functional types 6-Team League 
Soft Ball 68 = a - 4-Team League 
Volley Ball, Senior 102 - 9 %e 8-Team League 
Volley Ball, Junior 60 “ vs ag 4-Team League 
Code Ball 63 organic +5 4-Team League 
Bowling Tenpins 67 if 7 ™ 8-Team League 
Bowling Duckpins 54 = “3 as 4-Team League 
Inter and Intra Ward Organizations: 
Code Ball 46 Daily Games 
Bowling Duckpins 38 Daily Games 
Golf 35 Functional and organic types Daily Games and Weekly Tournament 
Croquet 26 Mainly organic types Daily Games and Weekly Tournament 
Badminton 18 functional types Daily Games 
Handball 6 as = i Daily Games and Weekly Tournament 
Tennis 21 = 4 Daily Games and Weekly Tournament 
Horseshoes 54 3 organic wg Daily Events 
Pocket Billiards 72 i “ . Daily 
Swimming 102. Activities Held for Special }) Organic and 
Field Day Events Occasions, Holidays, etc. { Functional types 
FORMAL ACTIVITIES 
Calisthenics 500 Functional and organic types Three types as to complexity for (1) Ac- 
tive; (2) Moderately Active; (3) In- 
active Types. 
Gymnastics 112 i . 9 m Stunts and Individual Exercises 
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While either organic or functional types, depend- 
ing upon grade of interest, mentation and motor con- 
trol, can participate in a wide category of recreational 
activities, in general the organic types will do better 
in a simple one-response activity such as horse shoes, 
croquet, etc., while the functional cases will find a 
more adequate challenge to their capacity through the 
more complex many-response activities, such as base 
ball and volley ball. There are certain atypical types 
which do not come under this general classification, 
but the therapist will find a better social, as well as 
physical response if activities are carefully differen- 
tiated for these various grades of capacity. 


(c) Form of Administration: All mental hospitals 
must rely upon nurses and attendants to assist in 
the administration of routine treatments. This is par- 
ticularly true in administering a program of physical 
exercise therapy. The constant relationship which the 
attendant assumes, the fact he is always present and 
represents to the patient, in many cases, the practical 
application of therapeutic methods, places him in a 
strategic position in which he can either weaken or 
make more effective many forms of resocializing 
therapy. Under the present set-up of the Veterans 
Administration Facility, Perry Point, Md., the most 
effectively practical program has been found to pro- 
ject from the Manager, then Clinical Director to the 
aide in physical education and hence through the at- 
tendants who carry out the routine exercises and 
games. This system reaches the largest number of 
patients and releases the aide in physical education 
so that he has time to give individual attention to 
many atypical cases. 


(d) Methods: Generally the methods proceed along 
the line of re-education rather than education. One 
seeks the relative social, mental and physical status 
of the psychotic patient and from the level of his 
regression seek to rebuild his mental and physical 
organism. This is a psychiatric and psychological 
problem challenging the interest and the understand- 
ing of all in the field of rehabilitation. The distinctive 
therapeutic problem, as has been previously indicated, 
is to elicit a sufficiently strong interest to allow the 
patient to focus his attention upon constructive acts 
and progressive levels of conduct, and inhibit the ab- 
normal counter attractions while taking into consid- 
eration his distinctive level of capacity and modifiabil- 
ity. In this medical area play can find its only justi- 
fication as treatment. It functions as an adjuvant, 
assisting the patient to regain his moorings with social 
reality. For example, for the patient buttoned up in 
a coat of fantasy, play should be extroverting, un- 
folding the greater pleasures of a more objective ex- 
perience. For the overly active manic type, play 
should be of assistance by withdrawing the patient 
from a too tenacious grasp of the outside world. For 
other types play aims to direct their psychic energy 
into more wholesome channels. 


It is realized that the effectiveness of recreation for 
the psychotic patient depends upon its careful selec- 


tion with reference to the type of disease entity, cycles, 
stages of regression, emotional deterioration, intel- 
lectual level, capacity for learning, social and physical 
tolerance and early play interest and experience. Edu- 
cationally, it represents a dual experience, (a) the 
play act, (b) the social recognition and employment. 
Psychologically, therapeutic recreation is presented in 
the field of mental rather than physical experience and 
provides a careful differentiation of exercises both as 
to type and gradation. As to gradation, I have made 
an elementary classification which I have termed one 
and many response activities. One response activity 
consists of a simple one act movement such as pitch- 
ing a horse shoe. The many response activities are 
two or more coordinated movements, such as catch- 
ing a base ball and throwing it to a base. This class- 
ification appears to be fundamental to an effective 
differentiation between exercise for functional and or- 
ganic types and is utilized at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Perry Point, Maryland. The types of exer- 
cise of significance to a program of hygienic recreation 
are (a) cooperative, (b) competitive; the competitive 
types conceived of as a struggle against and adversary 
are frequently of harmful disjunctive emotions, the 
cooperative type representing the social ideas of play- 
ing with one another are more likely to awaken the 
wholesome conjunctive emotions. 


In order to understand the implications of such a 
program it is necessary to look into the psychological 
background of the most common psychotic entities. 
While every mentally sick individual is different and 
represents an individual problem, generally, it may be 
said that the psychotic patient has devoted his life 
to building a personality which, while it does not fit 
smoothly into our social structure, yet serves him and 
gives to him the most satisfactory adjustment. Real- 
ity having become unbearable is abandoned, and the 
patient sets up his citadel of egotistic self. In this 
retirement from the real world many activities lose 
their objective nature and become distorted by sub- 
jective coloring. It is well known that many of the 
older impressions become clouded or lost to conscious- 
ness while the early impressions persist and clamor 
for expression. During the early life of the child 
play experiences have become nucleated into play pat- 
terns under the happy sustaining emotions of this most 
impressionable stage. The pleasurable emotions and 
the act become inseparably allied and in adulthood 
these early childhood experiences are more easily re- 
awakened than the later imprinted elements of per- 
sonality. This is especially evident in the treatment 
of the psychotic patient. The most regressed types 
are frequently reactivated by reawakening some early 
play experience. 


Reactions of Various Types: Limitation of time 
does not permit a detailed discussion of the reactions 
of various types. A large proportion of the psychotic 
group is represented by the Dementia Praecox pa- 
tients. Most interesting of this group is the paranoid. 
Beset by delusions of persecution this patient keeps 
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on the alert to defend himself, and is in consequence 
active and frequently in very good physical condition. 
It is interesting to note his playing. He is most per- 
sistent and fixed in his ideas and because of this 
tenaciousness often develops into a good athlete of 
the automatic type. He is very careful about scores 
and accurate in his scoring. When winning he is 
rather confident and at times superior, although he at- 
tempts to create the impression that he is indifferent 
about winning. His delusional sphere does not ap- 
pear to expand into his play although he will at times 
aver that things are not right in general, and that he 
“will show them in the long run”. His motor skills 
are accurate, well developed and under the stimulus 
of the game he seems able to integrate his strongly 
intrenched aggressive impulses upon a fairly accept- 
able level. There is not so much irrationality discern- 
ible to the layman. He smiles and exchanges banter 
about the plays. He, however, like other types 
of the praecox group most frequently identifies the 
physical director, attendant or any other employee 
with whom he is playing as the authoritarian source, 
a symbol of the repressive forces which have beset him 
and which he has attacked over many years. As 
long as he is winning or is playing a close game he 
seems able to integrate his behavior upon a more 
stable level than in other relationships. This is pos- 
sibly explained by the high degree and number of 
extroverting play elements entering into his mental 
functioning. In this medium, that is, in a game in 
which he has a fair chance of winning, he seems to be 
showing improvement in behavior. The objective atti- 
tude is prominent in spite of delusions and hallucina- 
tions. When subjected to repeated defeat, however, 
one can see the gradual encroachment and mastery 
of his subjective trend. Rebuffed by external condi- 
tions he begins to look inwardly to self for both sat- 
isfaction and excuses for failure. The persecutory 
delusional sphere expands in compensatory direction 
and colors both his talk and actions. In a game of 
table tennis, for example, when told that he is losing 
because he is hitting the ball a little too hard he re- 
plies, “it isn’t that, it’s these influences that interfere 
with me, they have surrounded us with these influ- 
ences, but I can take it,” he exclaims, and right here 
the psychology of the paranoid is brought into clear 
outline. Rather than adopt a counter attack, utilizing 
his mental capacity to overcome his opponent’s type 
of play, he steels himself to accept defeat. In other 
words, he retrogresses to the level of the receiver 
of action rather than a producer of action. He places 
himself in the heroic role of a defender, not only of 
the game but what is of course more fundamental, a 
defender of his coveted individuality, his egocentric 
personality. In a game of table tennis, for example, 
instead of playing to his opponent’s weakness he will 
play to his strong position and then try to show that 
he can develop a defense strong enough to offset him. 

The Hebephrenic, on the other hand, needs emo- 
tional stimulation and a type of play activity simple 
and clear and closely allied to deeply seated pleasure. 


Once the emotional stimulation is provided he will 
play, carrying out preformed patterns. The problem, 
for him is to light and keep the fires of motivation 
burning. 

The Catatonic must be appealed to through the 
most primitive levels of stimulation. To see some of 
these patients who will not feed or undress themselves 
swim with grace and coordination illustrates the ef- 
fectiveness of the primitive level upon which one must 
find a therapeutic approach. 

While in these functional cases motivation is the 
key word, in the organic cases one finds generally a 
will to do, but an impaired capacity for action. This 
is a fundamental consideration in differentiating ac- 
tivity for organic and functional cases. The Dementia 
Paralytica type will try almost anything and his dis- 
ordered judgment makes it important for the therapist 
to most carefully select the activity, as well as to 
supervise it with care. For these individuals one- 
response activities such as bowling, pitching horse 
shoes, croquet, are indicated. Since they find that 
they are unable to compete successfully in complex 
activities such as volley ball and base ball, they build 
up a strong psychic desire to excel in these more ele- 
mental forms. Statistics compiled at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Perry Point, Md., show these Dementia 
Paralytica patients excel Dementia Praecox patients in 
competition in one-response activities, but do not 
compete favorably in many-response activities. Many 
of the Dementia Paralytica patients have a happy 
childish outlook. The fighting. aspects of competition 
are not so prominent in their personality, and while 
their judgment is impaired on the whole they find 
more social contacts in recreation, are more cooper- 
ative and modifiable, and are less disturbed by delu- 
sions and hallucinations while they are participating 
in suitable forms of recreation. 

Conclusion: It is my belief that a highly diversified 
program of play presented in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Facilities has possibilities in a more studied 
psychological approach to mental illness. Play pre- 
sented uncritically may be more harmful than bene- 
ficial. Conceived and organized in a_ therapeutic 
setting, however, play may utilize many significant 
potentialities of early childhood interests which have 
been vitalized by deep seated pleasurable concomit- 
ants. The therapeutic problem is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the re-awakening of interest and many 
constructive memory images so difficult to arouse in 
other relationships are revived in play. 

This does not imply, however, that conventional 
forms and practices of play are suitable in thera- 
peutic practice. Methods of recreation, if it is to at- 
tain the status of therapy must be adjusted so that 
the winning and losing features can be better con- 
trolled by the therapist, and the strong excitants of 
the play spirit may be utilized to control, arouse or 
inhibit behavior reactions. The patient rather than 
the activity provides the center of the therapeutic 
orbit and play must be a modifiable medium which 
can be changed and conditioned to his distinctive 
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personality needs. The individual and changing per- 
sonality of the patient rather than the vicissitudes of 
the game should provide both the content of play and 
the modus operandi. The elements of self-respect and 
personality worth-whileness provide the significant 
range of scoring rather than the conventional hits and 
runs. A form of recreation which will enable the 
patient to enhance a wholesome sense of security and 
self-respect provides an effective therapeutic medium, 
whether the patient wins or loses the game. The 
timid type, for example, are placed in an atmosphere 
allowing the elements of confidence and the poten- 
tialities of aggression to find nurture and expression, 
while the overly aggressive anti-social type may bene- 
fit by feeling a natural stigma of defeat in lowering 
their excessive sense of self-regard. A timid Dementia 
Praecox patient was mistakenly placed on a weak 
team and was overwhelmed by his opponents. When 
asked if he enjoyed the game he replied, “I have been 
beaten all my life, why do I have to come here to get 
another beating?” The implications of education are 
important in this relationship. It is fundamental for 
effective re-educational therapy to place the patient 
in an atmosphere of worthwhile success rather than 
in an atmosphere of failure. The far regressed psy- 
chotic patient if placed in an atmosphere of failure 
in his recreational experiences will most frequently 
react by a weak, indifferent, antagonistic or distorted 
effort. When placed in an atmosphere of wholesome 
success, however, he is not only able to integrate his 
lowered capacity more normally but may produce an 
effort above the general average of his performance. 
This adaptation of the game to the individual and 
stressing his capacity and interest rather than the 
game itself as conventionally organized and played 
provides the significant difference between conven- 
tional education and mental rehabilitation. While the 
social concept is emphasized in physical education the 
internal structure of the game is most frequently em- 
phasized more than the personalities of those engag- 
ing in it. In mental re-education, however, recreation 
can advance no further than uncritical diversion unless 
it becomes a controllable and modifiable medium 
through which the psychotic patient is enabled to re- 
integrate traits or trends of personality upon more 
acceptable levels. Such a change in conventional 
recreation forms to provide therapeutic media is not 
as revolutionary as one might at first presume. The 
winning features of group games can be controlled by 
changing methods and objectives and otherwise alter- 
ing the system of play, for example, by shifting play- 
ers’ positions and making replacements. The trained 
therapist can control many games in which he takes 
part by changing methods of strategy and effective- 
ness, systems of scoring can utilize handicaps. One 
can give credit for worthwhile efforts as well as con- 
ventional points. One should not infer from this that 
the player should always win. The aim is to utilize 
the winning and losing features as excitants or in- 
hibitors in psychic readjustment. The patients’ psy- 
chic needs are fundamental and his motor needs are 


established in early life, were inflexible. 


best evaluated in this more comprehensive therapeutic 
setting. 

This viewpoint presupposes a psychology of play 
based upon a wholesome concept of competition. One 
must learn to get away from an excessive emphasis 
upon winning. The early play life of the child should 
emphasize the pleasure which accrue from the group 
going forward and the child’s cooperative assimilation 
in the larger task of group accomplishment rather 
than the egotistic aggrandizement of the lone indi- 
vidual. A Dementia Praecox patient provides a strik- 
ing example of this psychology of trying to make every 
one a winner in the game.. He was, in his own words, 
“bred to battle” in his early environment in which 
intense business competition provided the spirit of the 
home life. Being conditioned to win and to find his 
highest satisfaction in winning, he was poorly adapted 
to accept defeat and became highly disturbed when- 
ever placed in a situation in which he did not win. 
While losing he would resort to the most extreme 
rationalizations, become abusive and profane; while 
winning, however, he would remain calm, smile, ex- 
change banter about the plays and generally integrate 
his behavior upon a more social level. These ideas, 
In talking 
to him on many occasions I have attempted to dispel 
such a false viewpoint, without success. His reply 
to many of my questions was, “you probably believe 
what you say, but you can’t make my old man believe 
that”. 

Mental institutions are experiencing the latter stages 
of a most happy evolution from “Sorcery to Science”’, 
custodial care is being supplanted by treatment and a 
growing humanism is alleviating the dark gloom of the 
old order. Psychotic patients have been raised to 
the dignity of sufferers from disease and physical and 
psychic comfort of the patient is becoming the in- 
creasing concern of a modernized and more effective 
hospitalization. 

In the Veterans Administration physical exercise 
has been organized, systematized and given the status 
of physical education. The educational forms, meth- 
ods and aspirations of recreation have been observed 
and studied with a view to its sound and most ef- 
fective employment as practicable and usable thera- 
peutic media. Its usefulness has been advanced and 
to some extent determined by a wide practice and 
experimentation in the therapeutic field of resocializa- 
tion. It is evident that play mechanisms represent 
some of the most fundamental urges of personality 
and afford wide and deep potentialities for influencing 
behavior, both normal and abnormal, that recreation 
medically conceived, organized and applied provides a 
powerful therapeutic tool. It has been the endeavor 
of this paper to suggest some of the ways in which 
this medium may be employed to advantage in the 
intricate processes of mental readjustment. Our grat- 
itude should be expressed to the Medical Service of 
the Veterans Administration for their support and di- 
rection. Recreation still has a long way to go before 

Continued on page 26 





THE PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP AND SAFETY PROCEDURES* 


A. H. PRITZLAFF 
Director of Physical Education, Chicago Public Schools 


The first requisite of good teaching is a careful 
analysis of the child. Who is this new individual? 
What can I do for him? What are his potential 
capacities? How will my educational philosophy react 
upon this person? Will the outcomes be adequate and 
will they result in the proper achievements? The 
initial step in good teaching, therefore, is not a 
matter of shooting in the dark but an intensely in- 
teresting process of character analysis. 

Following a careful psycho-physical inventory of 
this kind, teaching becomes a fascinating game. You 
have a composite picture of the child’s physical and 
mental aptitudes. By creating the proper situations, 
you challenge these dormant faculties into action. 
Failure means one of two things, either your analysis 
was wrong or your motivating technique was faulty. 

The motivating factors are chiefly based upon lead- 
ership organization. Briefly, good leadership organ- 
ization comprises the following: 

1. Time scheduling: 

a. Provisions for age, facilities, season, com- 
munity, etc. 
b. A scientific basis to justify the time schedule. 

2. Activity program: 

a. Arrangement of content matter. 

b. Adaptation to various age levels. 

c. Intelligent time allotment for various activ- 
ities and facilities. 

d. Planning for daily lessons for the week, 
month and year. 

e. Adaptation to the local situation. 

f. Provisions for individual differences: 
(1) Subnormal (remedial). 
(2) Normal (regular program). 
(3) Accelerant (leader classes). 

Teaching and organization of subject matter is a 
problem-solving situation. Most of our physical ac- 
tivities do not provide this opportunity. The goal 
of accomplishment is short-lived. Development and 
progression are too brief or entirely negligible. Ap- 
paratus work, tumbling, stunts, diving and certain 
sports are outstanding exceptions. They provide in- 
exhaustible opportunities for creation and improvisa- 
tion. I often marvel at the sustained interest dem- 
onstrated by time and distance factors. The cham- 
pion runs repeatedly, chiefly to clip a fraction of a 
second from his former record. A pole vaulter or 
high jumper vaults innumerable times to add a frac- 
tion of an inch to his accomplishment. How much 





* Convention of the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, April, 


1939. 


creation and improvisation is demonstrated? How 
much carry-over value have we here? 

Another important thought to be considered in our 
activity program is the reduction of the monotony 
factor. Are we satisfied with the limited progression, 
development and change in our program for tactics, 
body mechanics, skills, etc.? With the grouping of 
physical activities with other subjects, it is more 
necessary than ever that there be a gradation of 
material. 

3. Personal relationships: 

A clear knowledge of principles and methods is a 
great asset in the association of the teacher with the 
student. Good organization is naturally a stimulating 
factor. There should be 

(a) An atmosphere of freedom; 

(b) Provisions for individual differences by means 

of gradation and diversification; 

(c) A realization of objectives which must be rec- 

ognized; 
all of which contribute to more respect, admiration, 
obedience and loyalty in the student. 

4. Companionship: 

That companionship is the power of the teacher is 
indisputable. It would be well to note here that this 
companionship must always be under control. Where 
companionship leaves off and disrespect takes over is 
a narrow threshold. Too often, familiarity breeds 
contempt. Aloofness may not be good companionship 
but at times it is essential for good leadership. 

Much has been said about the character of the 
leader or teacher. Possibly at no other time in the 
relationship of a teacher with the student does the 
quality of good character play such an important role 
as when we consider the companionship between these 
two individuals. The well liked teacher is admired 
and idolized by the students. 

5. Children’s dependence 

achievement : 

Are children dependent upon leadership for achieve- 
ment? Yes, most assuredly, because our whole edu- 
cational structure is based upon this premise. Class- 
room and gymnasium learning is largely a composite 
reaction due to passive and active leadership. 

The mechanical teacher is a sour individual and his 
work usually results in little student accomplishment 
or achievement. From the students’ standpoint, the 
isolated ‘“phenoms” who dig it out for themselves are 
rare and even they, somewhere in their past history, 
have enjoyed some active and passive leadership as a 
spring board which started them on their physical 
adventures. How often does the team, squad or class 
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demonstrate the skill of the expert performer? What 
is this, good teaching or inspiration activated by ad- 
miration? 
6. The problem of active versus passive leadership: 
Active leadership is biological in nature. Leader- 
ship is a primitive, instinctive and innate biological 


| characteristic. The male animal protects the family 


circle and is the leader in this responsibility. The fe- 
male is active in training and providing for the young. 
The offspring learns chiefly through active leadership. 
“Imitate and follow the leader” is the order of the 
day. 

The gymnasia, swimming pool and playground pro- 
vide many situations for active and passive types of 
leadership. A perfect combination of both factors is 
rare and when present we have the ideal leader. Too 
often our physical educator employs the passive type 
of leadership, due to either convenience or a lack of 
proficiency. Granting outstanding instances where 
passive leadership results in exceptional student pro- 
ficiency, generally the teacher has a fluctuating history 
of successes and failures. On the other hand, the 
active type of leadership, where a high degree of pro- 
ficiency is present, will many times present a long 
line of successes. We conclude, therefore, that expert 
skill and proficiency in the teacher is a very desirable 
factor. It is one of the first essentials of good leader- 
ship. If possible, there should be a thorough mastery 
of personal skills in the many activities involved in the 
program. The solution of the problem suggested is, 
of course, in 

(a) Selection of teachers. 

(b) A program of “in service’ training. 

(c) Elimination of the unfit. 

In the field of music and art, teachers are selected 
because of their aptitudes in their chosen field. We 
expect some degree of proficiency in art from the art 
teacher and in music from the music teacher. Ac- 
cordingly, we should expect some degree of personal 
proficiency in the physical education teacher. 


SAFETY PROCEDURES 


In addition to Leadership, I shall touch briefly upon 
Safety Procedures in the gymnasium but not from 
the standpoint of safety instruction. 

The good teacher must be a good diagnostician on 
student effort. He must have a clear concept of what 
to expect in outcomes. He musi be able to recognize 
a minimum, normal and maximum effort. It is al- 
ways on the last jump or the last effort that the ac- 
cident occurs. Safety problems in the gymnasia, 
swimming pool and playground should be recognized 
and the student given experiences and training to in- 
telligently meet these problems. We should provide 
an environment for the practice of safety measures 
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in our regular activity program. In tactics, evading 
to the left or right may aid greatly in avoiding bump- 
ing into objects or people. In tumbling, we can teach 
people to fall without much injury. Physical haz- 
ards must be reduced to the minimum in the gym- 
nasia, playground, swimming pool, showers, locker 
rooms, etc. 

Safety must be a guiding factor in all planning. 
The time schedule must not create hazardous situa- 
tions. The activity program must provide for child 
protection. Only too often does one see this principle 
violated. Relay races against a stone wall invariably 
result in accidents. Collisions due to inter-section 
activities should not occur; e. g., shotputting is hardly 
an activity for a diversified set-up in the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium equipment should be constantly in- 
spected and kept in the best possible condition. Cer- 
tain equipment, such as ropes, should be replaced at 
regular intervals and not at the discretion of the in- 
spector. An aeroplane motor or propellor is taken 
completely out of commercial use after a definite 
number of hours of service. Undoubtedly, it would 
operate efficiently for many more hours but aeronau- 
tical experts consider this the safety threshold for 
passenger service. We should feel the same way 
about ropes, wires and suspended apparatus in the 
gymnasium. I believe that the time is here to stream- 
line our gymnasia. All corners, sharp edges and pro- 
truding fixtures from the walls of the gymnasia should 
be removed. It is time that the heavy leather covered 
iron flying rings, weighing approximately four pounds, 
be replaced with laminated wooden rings, weighing 
four ounces. Every piece of suspended apparatus 
should have safety mechanics for emergencies. 

There is also a mental side to the safety picture: 

(a) Discouragement due to a failure in accomplish- 

ment. 

(b) A broken spirit because of unfilled realization 

in certain objectives. 


What safety measures have we for them? The ac- 
tivity program and teacher-student relationship must 
be freed of hazards which may create accidents. 
Teacher-assistants in the playground, gymnasia and 
swimming pool will go far in avoiding accidents com- 
mon in the learning period of an activity. Trained 
pupil-leaders may augment the teacher’s efforts in 
this respect. Trained student assistants provide the 
safety mechanics for diversification of activity. The 
good physical educator must know all the safety 
measures for erecting and dismantling the apparatus 
for the various activities. We must make physical 
education safe if we are going to teach safety. The 
answer to sound safety procedures in the gymnasia, 


‘swimming pool and playground is the ability to think 


ahead and anticipate rather than the treatment of 
first aid after the accident occurs. 






















ARE WE READY TO TEACH?* 


J. W. KISTLER 
University of Iowa 


This question is thought provoking to say the least 
and for the most of us is quite difficult to answer. It 
is our purpose in this paper to ask a few specific ques- 
tions with respect to student preparation which we 
hope will in no way befuddle the issue, but rather will 
help to clarify it. 

I. Do You Have a Philosophy of Physical Educa- 
tion? By this question we mean to ask whether or 
not you have worked out to your own satisfaction at 
least, rather definite ideas with respect to such ques- 
tions as (1) What is the purpose of education? (2) 
What part should physical education take in the total 
pattern of education? (3) What types of activities 
are best suited for use in achieving the goals of phys- 
ical education? (4) What is the function of the 
teacher in physical education? 

It is certainly true that there is a great gap be- 
tween theory and practice in physical education. We 
are prone at times when we meet with the seemingly 
impossible task of putting our philosophy into prac- 
tice, to question the value of the former. We are apt 
to ask, “Why have a philosophy, principles, etc., if we 
can’t apply them’? 

The answer is that we need a viewpoint, a philos- 
ophy for the same reason that a ship needs a pro- 
peller and a rudder. We are liable to drift or plow 
through aimlessly without them. We must admit that 
many times the currents, cross-winds, etc., are so 
strong that even though we know where we want to 
go and are using our motois to top speed, we are not 
able to hold the course, much less make headway. 
This fact does not deny the value of purpose, goals, 
or viewpoints which motivate and direct our efforts. 
We know that desirable practice and progress, when 
it does come, always is the result of a viewpoint, ideas, 
goals, and concepts which have been carefully thought 
through and are backed by convictions and determina- 
tion. 

We would emphasize that it is essential that you as 
an individual teacher have a viewpoint, a philosophy. 
Important as it is that the leaders in our profession 
and the administrators in general have a sound phi- 
losophy about physical education, it is even more im- 
portant that you who will have the first-hand contact 
with the youngsters know what you want them to ex- 
perience and why. 

To our way of thinking it is also vital that you, 
as a beginning teacher, have a philosophy. Our view- 
point with respect to this point is best expressed in the 





* Paper read before the Student Section of the Central 
District Physical Education Convention held in Sioux City, 
Iowa, April, 1939. 


statement, “Let no man despise thy youth.” We need 
the viewpoint of youth in our profession. Progress 
comes through the attempt to put new ideas into 
effect. 

Tradition makes for stability, but it also limits 
progress. If you wait until you get experience as a 
teacher before you start formulating your philosophy 
there is the possibility that you will take on the tra- 
ditional viewpoints regarding aims, objectives, curric- 
ulum and methods, and so do very little to change 
certain practices which have little more to recommend 
them than that they are traditional. 

We would go so far as to say that at this stage of 
your preparation it is not so vital what you think but 
that you think. If your philosophy is not sound, time 
will prove this to you and you will adjust your think- 
ing. If, on the other hand, you have no philosophy 
and you do no thinking as to what “it is all about,” 
you will probably teach with little purpose and growth 
will not characterize your experience. 

We hope that you, as a woman teacher, will do 
your own thinking with respect to the problems in 
physical education. Mickey Rooney may be right 
when he says that this is a man’s world, but so far as 
physical education is concerned it is a debatable ques- 
tion today whether men or women are making the 
greatest contribution to the profession. Regardless, 
we need the woman’s viewpoint. 


May we suggest, however, that in order that this 
viewpoint shall bear its greatest possible influence in 
the profession at large, women have certain obliga- 
tions. (1) They should recognize the particular dif- 
ficulty that men face in their attempts to reconcile 
their philosophy to the conduct of intercollegiate and 
interscholastic athletics. It is with respect to this 
phase of our program that women sometimes fail to 
show a sufficient degree of sympathetic understanding, 
with the result that men oftentimes build up attitudes 
that are not conducive to the development of a phi- 
losophy upon which both men and women can agree. 
(2) Women continue to use the age-old techniques 
with which they have for centuries succeeded in gain- 
ing their goals. We are not qualified to discuss *these 
techniques although we can testify from our own ex- 
perience as to their effectiveness. What we mean to 
say is that if women wish to gain consideration and 
support for their ideas and viewpoints they should 
continue to believe that most men: (a) will in time 
always recognize quality; and (b) respond to an. ap- 
peal to their sense of fair play and sportsmanship. 

II. Do You Know Your Activities? In connection 
with this question we would inquire further. Do you 


--have a fair degree of skill in the activities of the pro- 
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gram? This question would be entirely out of order 
were it not for the unfortunate fact that many teachers 
of physical education today are trying to teach ac- 
tivities to youngsters which they cannot perform them- 
selves. We fully realize that the physical education 
teacher should not be expected to be an expert per- 
former in all of the activities of the curriculum, but 
it certainly does not speak well for our teacher-train- 
ing institutions of today that we should have so many 
beginning teachers who have majored in physical edu- 
cation who must apologetically introduce the young- 
sters to activity with the statement, “I can’t do this 
myself, but I can tell you how to do it.” 


Ill. Do You Know How to Analyze Activities and 
Performance? No teacher is ready to teach who does 
not have a fair degree of ability along this line re- 
gardless of how good a performer he or she may be. 
It is through analysis that the teacher is able to de- 
termine what skills are of primary importance in 
learning an activity, their relative difficulty, and the 
sequence in which they should be learned. In the 
larger sense the entire task of curriculum construction 
is dependent upon this ability. 


Teaching ability is so closely related to the ability 
to analyze performance that the two usually go to- 
gether. To be able to tell a youngster how to improve 
himself is dependent upon the ability to study his 
behavior, his performance, and to identify the ele- 
ments that need correction. In physical education 
this ability to analyze performance depends to quite 
a degree upon: (1) a kinesthetic sense—the ability 
to “feel the performance” along with the youngster 
who is attempting it; and (2) upon a knowledge of 
mechanics. Unfortunately, the first of these factors 
is in part a gift of nature—some teachers have it in 
abundance, others to a very limited degree. The 
second is most inadequately taught in most of our 
teacher-training institutions of today. 

IV. Do You Know Your Youngsters? This 
would seem to be a very foolish question to ask of a 
beginning teacher of physical education. You are 
only a few years removed from the experiences of 
many of these youngsters you are going to teach and 
your memory is still fresh regarding the thoughts, 
attitudes, etc., that characterize their lives. Your 
courses in psychology, physiology and sociology have 
taught you much about human nature and so you no 
doubt feel that you do know youngsters. 


May we suggest, however, that you are to deal with 
boys and girls in an entirely different relationship 
than you have ever experienced before, now that you 
are to be their teacher. They will probably look 
different, act differently, and in many ways seem en- 
tirely unlike the boys and girls you have known. The 
experience of a senior physical education major who 
was beginning his practice teaching experience illus- 
trates the point we have in mind in this connection. 
In the conference following his first week of work 
with the class of seventh grade boys he raised two 
questions, the first of which was, “Are all seventh 


grade boys as scrawny, skinny, and awkward as this 
bunch?” And the second, “Are they always as diffi- 
cult to handle as are these fellows?” His state of 
mind was reflected in the statement he made to the 
effect that if he ever had a kid like the most of them 
in this crowd, he would drown him. 


This class, of course, was not any different from 
most seventh grade classes. The point is that this 
young senior was “seeing” these boys as a teacher 
for the first time and probably was taking his job a 
bit too seriously. 


The beginning teacher soon comes to realize the 
significance of the statement that there are individual 
differences particularly with respect to attitudes and 
interests; that it is important for him to remember 
how he felt and reacted when he was of the same age 
as the youngsters he is teaching; and finally that, 
even if he is able to remember these things, his youth- 
ful experiences were not the same in many instances 
as those of the individuals with whom he is working. 

The important thing for the beginning teacher to 
remember in connection with this question is that he 
is entering into a new relationship with youngsters 
and that he probably does not know these fellows 
as well as he thought he did and so will have much 
to learn in this respect. Furthermore, he should be 
impressed with the truth that his success as a teacher 
will depend to a greater degree upon this factor of 
knowing and understanding youngsters than upon any 
other one thing. 


V. Do You Like Youngsters? It is our opinion 
that no other qualification is more important than 
this one. There is no substitution for this quality, 
and it is inevitable that the pupils will know whether 
the teacher has it or not. We seriously doubt if 
any teacher will truly ever be ready to teach who 
does not have a genuine liking for youngsters, and 
our advice to the teacher who finds that he does 
not have this quality is that he find some other work. 
He will be out of place in the teaching profession. 

VI. Do You Believe in the Possibilities of Young- 
sters? This is another question which we believe a 
teacher should be able to answer in the affirmative 
before he can say he is ready to teach. 

As between a teacher who is, shall we say, “blind” 
to the shortcomings and deficiencies in the native 
capacities of youngsters and one who is so sensitive 
to them that he or she takes the “no use” attitude 
toward those not gifted, the first is greatly to be pre- 
ferred in our opinion. We have known innumerable 
cases where the more or less unjustified faith in boys 
and girls has been of tremendous value in bringing 
out the best in the individual. 

VII. Are You Sincere About Physical Education? 
Do you live physical education in the largest sense 
of the word—first as related to exercise, play, recrea- 
tion and keeping physically fit; and second, as regard- 
ing your own relationships with your fellow men? 

It is our opinion that the best guarantee we can 
have that the teacher of physical education will exert 
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a desirable influence upon the youngsters with whom 
he comes in contact is that the teacher sincerely tries 
to put into practice in his living the ideals of the 
profession. 


We need more teachers of physical education today 
who live their physical education rather than talk it. 

VIII. Are You Determined to Grow Professionally 
and as a Person? As we stated in the beginning of 
this discussion, we all are conscious of our shortcom- 
ings and deficiencies. This lack of preparedness for 
teaching would be quite discouraging if it were not 
for the fact that growth is possible. The important 
thing is not what we are now so much as what we are 
resolved to be tomorrow. 

Administrators are coming more and more to real- 
ize the importance of considering growth possibilities 
as they select young teachers. This is as it should be. 
Their problem, of course, is to pick those teachers 
who have this capacity. It is no easy matter since 
there is so little upon which they can base their selec- 
tion in this respect. After watching the young teacher 
for a year, however, the problem becomes relatively 
simple. The evidence is tangible, and the adminis- 


trator soon learns whether or not he made a mistake 
in his selection. Very few beginning teachers are 
worth what they receive during their first year of 
teaching. It follows that unless they grow they never 
are worth the money they receive regardless of their 
years of experience. 


You will note that we have stressed the factor of 
determination in this matter of growth. It is our 
opinion that in the great majority of instances it is the 
determining factor. Certainly it is true that native 
capacity is a limiting factor in growth, but most of 
us never reach even an approximation of our possi- 
bilities. So we feel justified in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the will to improve. 


We can, if we have the determination, enlarge our 
philosophy of physical education and life in general; 
improve our skills and techniques; learn how to an- 
alyze activities and performance; gain a better un- 
derstanding of youngsters and so come to like and 
believe in them; and be more sincere in living our 
physical education. All of this will make us better § 
prepared and more able to say with confidence, “I § 
am ready to teach.” 
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REPORTS TO PARENTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WILLIAM H. BOWERS 
Director of Physical Education and Health, Briarcliff Public School 


During the past several years rapid progress has 
been made by the leaders in our profession in many 
fields. The aims and objectives have been clearly 
defined, educational authorities have accepted physical 
education as an integral part of their program. Tests 
have been developed to measure many factors; as 
strength, cardiac functional, achievement, neuro-mus- 
cular skills, sport technique, nutrition, social aptitudes, 
and other factors. Most school systems have excel- 
lent physical education programs based on the age, 
needs, capacities and abilities of their pupils. How- 
ever, in the field of pupils’ report cards very little 
progress has been made in physical education. 


Wuy Marks ArE GIVEN TO STUDENTS 


Most systems today give marks in physical edu- 
cation subjects and many teachers are required to 
do so. How and why to give grades has troubled 
many of us for a long time. In this respect the ques- 
tions arise: why give them? Some of the reasons 
why marks are given are as follows: 

Marks are required in physical education because 
marks are given in all other school subjects. Many 
feel marks are essential for the prestige of physical 
education and must be given if educational outcormes 
are to be realized. Physical education is as impor- 
tant as other subjects in school and, therefore, if 


marks are given in other subjects why not in physical } 


education. Marks are used as a club to pull other- 
wise careless students into line. Many in our pro- 
fession feel that marks and credit should be given 
to put physical education on a par with other school 
subjects. 


WuatT SHOULD A GRADE MEAN TO PARENTS? 


In any system of marking that is satisfactory sev- 
eral factors must be taken into consideration. Do the 
marks report a true picture of what they are sup- 
posed to report and in such a manner as to be inter- 
preted by the parents? Are they valid so that they 
measure the true objectives of the subject matter they 
are supposed to measure? Report cards should offer 
an opportunity for school systems to interpret the 
spirit of the school to the home. Some attempt 
should be made in physical education to report at 
least part of the enriched program of activity and the 
large range of activities. Mr. H. H. Kirk, in his 
recent article in the November Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, brought out an important point. 
He said, “Physical Education must prove that it is 
not educating the physical so much as it is educating 
through the physical.” 


As a teacher of physical education I have been in- 
terested in trying to find a system of reporting marks 
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to parents for some time. It is relatively a simple 
matter for the teacher to arrive at a grade. With 
the use of tests of all types (skill, posture, strength, 
physical fitness; with records of attendance, achieve- 
ment, etc.) plus the teacher’s subjective judgment, a 
grade can be arrived at. The difficulty comes when 
these different grade units are combined in a single 
mark and reported to parents so that it will mean 
something to them. What does a mark of 80 or B, 
which is the common code in vogue today in most 
schools, mean to parents? If simply passing or fail- 
ure is given, what does this mean? Can parents in- 
terpret factors involved; as, the child’s capacity, 
interests, behavior, activities participated in, skills 
acquired, etc.? I think it is safe to say that the only 
one who can interpret a single unit mark is the 
teacher who gives such a mark. 


PRESENT TREND IN MARKING 


After trying several different methods of reporting 
marks to parents, one of which was reporting on an 
entirely separate sheet from other school marks, it 
was decided to make a study of the present trends 
of marking in physical education and the methods 
used in reporting these marks to parents. From this 
it was hoped that a satisfactory report system would 
be formulated. 

Due to the large number of schools involved and 
the cards to be examined it was decided to confine 
this study to Westchester County, New York. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all physical directors through- 
out the county. Replies were received from sixty-six 
schools and they were classified as follows: 

Elementary — sixteen; Junior High —six; Senior 
High—thirteen; Junior-Senior High—fifteen; Elemen- 
tary-Junior-Senior — eleven; and Private Schools — 
nve, 

This represents a very good cross section as it 
takes, not only the large city systems, but, also the 
small schools in supervisory districts. 

Of the sixty-six schools reporting sixty gave marks 
for physical education activities. These schools giv- 
ing marks reported such grades to parents on the 
same cards and in the same code as used in other 
school subjects. The time of reporting varied from 
monthly to once a semester. The larger groups re- 
ported quarterly. 

The factors used in marking were charted and 
found in the following order of frequency: Effort, 
attitude, attendance, skills, posture, uniforms, im- 
provement, cooperation, after school activities, team 
play and improvement, cleanliness, showers, personal 
appearance, achievement, interest, courtesy, sports- 
manship, locker inspection, membership of varsity 
team, extra-curricular athletics and leadership, knowl- 
edge of major sport rules, deportment. Several of 
these items could be classified together, but, they 
have been left as reported by instructors. 

In most cases, grades were given not on any one 
single factor but on a combination of several. The 
frequency of combination of factors were as follows: 


In the elementary school the most frequently used 
factors were attitude and effort. Skill and posture 
were sometimes used with the two previous factors. 

In the junior high school, senior high and junior- 
senior high, the most frequent single factor was at- 
tendance. Where the actual percentages were re- 
ported they were as follows: (1) Attendance, 5 per- 
cent; attitude, 15 percent; effort, 60 percent; skills, 
10 percent; appearance, 10 percent. (2) Attendance 
and cooperation, 40 percent; uniforms, 20 percent; 
achievement, 20 percent, and personal judgment, 20 
percent. 

Cards on which these grades were reported to par- 
ents were studied and for the most part there was 
a very large range of forms used. They varied from 
the formal type to those of the more progressive 
school. One system used a personal note from the 
instructor to the parent. On several of the elemen- 
tary school cards in marking other school subjects, 
the units of that. subject were listed, but in physical 
education only a single mark was given. 

If we analyze the marking factors, several impor- 
tant points are revealed. For the most part the marks 
are based on the teacher-pupil relationship. The pro- 
gram and administrative difficulties are reflected in 
the marking systems and many of the finer objectives 
of our program are not mentioned. There is nothing 
to show the large variety of activities used or the 
rich educational program which many of the schools 
have. 

There is no question in the minds of physical edu- 
cators that any program of grading based on many of 
the above factors is wrong. I recently talked with a 
director of one of our large city systems who said, 
“We realize it is not educationally sound to give credit 
for grades, using such factors as showers, uniforms, 
etc., but we do have a serious problem and our men 
are not ready to give up these aids—at least not for 
the present.” 

In most school systems attendance is required by 
law. Why should attendance be considered as a 
marking factor any more in physical education classes 
than it is in chemistry or algebra classes? True, 
if a child is not in class he cannot do the work but 
he comes to our classes not because he wants to get 
a good mark but because he has to. I want my pupils 
to come because they want to and because they feel 
they have a good time. 


Factors WuicH CANNOT BE MEASURED 


One other important factor in giving grades in 
physical education which I feel has been overlooked 
by those people who give grades is the number of 
factors which cannot be measured, or, at least, are 


very difficult to measure. Such factors are character 
development and behavior, right impulses and _atti- 
tudes, health habits and attitudes through wholesome 
participation in activities, social relationship and ad- 
justment to others. Many of these factors not only 
cannot be measured but depend entirely upon the 
right type of leadership for desirable educational 
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outcomes. Another factor that is very important, 
and yet I do not believe it can be measured, as it is 
an individual thing, is the joy and thrill of accom- 
plishment. A heightened ego comes with the suc- 
cessful completion of a stunt or participation on a 
successful team. Mr. Carl Schrader, speaking at the 
Eastern District of the National Association, said, 
“We have failed to recognize achievement in all lev- 
els. The greatest reward is the joy and thrill that 
comes on all levels. Thrill can come on the very 
lowest level.” He pointed out that one of the needs 
of physical education was to recognize this lower level 
of achievement. This means that many could fail to 
pass an activity but still find the joy and thrill of 
improving. One of the reasons for the rapid rise of 
physical education is the large variety of activities in 
this field. Because of this range it is possible for al- 
most everyone to find success in some activities on 
some level. 


Physical education teachers are the envy of every 
teacher of academic subjects. If pupils would only 
enter into academic classes as they do ours, with the 
same enthusiasm, joy and drive for work, how happy 
they would be. Children have the drive to play. 
We educate only as we direct this drive. If we im- 
pose artificial requirements and attempt to force chil- 
dren rather than lead and guide them naturally they 
form a dislike for our program. Dr. Nash points 
out that one great handicap of physical education is 
that, as a whole, the American people lack a real 
recreational philosophy. We, as teachers, can de- 
velop this, if we instill in our students the fun of big 
muscle activity, the joy of effort and the thrill of 
accomplishment regardless of the level. Perhaps there 
will be a carry over into adult life and those children 
will have a recreational philosophy that we as teach- 
ers must have, if we are successful. 


TEACHER’S REcorDS ARE ESSENTIAL 


If no grades are given, it does not mean records 
must not be kept. No program of physical education 
can be justified unless it meets the capacities, needs 
and interests of its pupils. Individual records show- 
ing these, as well as attendance, progress, social rela- 


tionships and everything essential for a better un- 
derstanding of the pupil are necessary. These rec- 
ords are necessary for intelligent conferences with pu- 
pils, teachers, parents and anyone interested in the 
individual students. However, as much as possible 
records should involve a minimum amount of time. 


Wuy WE Do Not Give Marks 


We have not given marks for a number of yeats as 
we felt that when we did, the large amount of time 
expended on them, plus the lack of understanding 
by the parents, did not warrant it. In our field, per- 
haps more than any other, there are many intangible 
outcomes inherent in the activities, such as, emo- 
tional, social and mental development that are very 
difficult and, as yet, impossible to measure, yet are, 
as Mr. Kirk pointed out, educating through the phys- 
ical rather than the physical. Through our activities 
we concentrate on doing what we can toward develop- 
ing a child’s personality as an integrated whole. 
When marks were given most of them were based 
on the non-essentials, and the aims and objectives of 
physical education were lost and marks became an 
end rather than a means. In the second place, marks 
are not necessary for a successful program. When we 
discontinued grades, our program lost none of its ap- 
peal. The students still had the same enthusiasm 
and worked just as hard. We were able to increase 
our range of activities and enrich our program to in- 
clude many of those activities which our pupils will 
continue after their school days are over. Physical 
education is only one phase of education and must 
fit into the general educational plan. One of our ma- 
jor objectives is to develop a well-rounded personality 
and to lay the foundation of skills for leisure time 
activities which seem increasingly to occupy a: more 
important place in adult life. If the teacher of phys- 
ical education keeps all of the records essential for a 
successful program his time is pretty well filled. If 
he could use this additional time, now used in giving 
grades and putting them on cards, etc., for planning 
his programs, thinking through the aims and object- 
ives and teaching with those aims in view and eval- 
uating the outcomes of such procedures we would all 
have richer programs of physical education. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 19 


it reaches its greatest area of usefulness as one of 
the therapeutic trinity of work, rest and re-creation. 
With realization of its many weaknesses in method 


as well as inherent strength, our hope is that it will 
be stimulated to its fullest development by under- 
standing rather than tolerance. 
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THE INTRAMURAL PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


GILBERT MARTELLO 


It is the task of every intramural director to de- 
velop, organize, and administer an attractive, enjoy- 
able and extensive program of intramural sports. It 
has been proven that a broad program does guar- 
antee maximum participation, which, after all, is the 
main objective of every director. With this objective 
in mind, the program at Columbus Junior High was 
developed. Our school, with a total enroliment of 
two hundred, had to provide for the needs of all the 
boys and all the girls. As is the case in most small 
schools, one director had complete charge of the en- 
tire program. 

The problem of developing facilities was a keen 
one, much too long to describe in detail here. Suffice 
it to say, we did obtain a speedball field complete 
with steel goal posts (thanks to the local P.-T. A.); 
a baseball field and two tennis courts constructed by 
the P. W. A.; one handball court built by the indus- 
trial arts department of the school; and the gym- 
nasium, complete with basketball goals, furnished by 
our school board. 

The organization and the maintenance of a broad 
program was the next logical step. The activities 
which were finally selected, those which we felt would 
do the greatest good to the greatest number, were 
conveniently divided into the seasonal parts of the 
school year, fall, winter and spring sports. The ques- 
tion of participation was easily determined. Team 
competition was organized on a home room basis, and 
individual sports were open to all. 


Fatt PRoGRAM FOR Boys 


The boys’ activities for this season are golf and 
speedball. Golf is open to all. Arrangements are 
made with the officials of a local course for the 
matches. We have one medal round of play to select 
sixteen qualifiers for match play in an elimination 
tournament. Clubs and ball are furnished by the 
contestants. This is not difficult since most of the 
boys have just completed a summer’s work as caddies 
‘at the course. About twenty entries are received each 
fall for golf. 

Speedball takes in nearly all the boys. Competi- 
tion is on a home room scale. Two round robin 
tourneys are played. The team having the greatest 
number of victories is declared school champion and 
it usually plays the alumni in a post-season game. 


FALL PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 


Archery and field hockey are the intramural sports 
for girls during this season. Eighth and ninth grad- 
ers only are permitted to enroll in archery. After a 
three weeks’ practice period, competition begins. 
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Teams of four members are chosen from each room. 
Each person shoots four rounds of six arrows at 
fifty feet. By this means, team and individual cham- 
pions are chosen. 

Hockey, too, is based on home room play. Here, 
as in speedball, two round robins are played. The 
championship is earned by the team having the largest 
number of victories. Hockey is played on the speed- 
ball field and alternates with speedball so that both 
may be played during the same season. The fall 
season ends with the Thanksgiving recess. 


WINTER PROGRAM FOR Boys 


Basketball and handball enliven the winter season 
of intramural sports for the boys. December and 
January are what we term instructional periods, in 
which each home room has definite scheduled prac- 
tice sessions. From this evolves a representative team 
for that room. During the month of February a 
tourney is played. The team which survives this 
elimination is the school champion. Approximately 
seventy per cent of the boys take part in basketball. 
Boys on the interscholastic team are not allowed to 
take part in intramural basketball. 

A two week practice period precedes the regular 
elimination tournament in handball. Each competi- 
tor must defeat his opponent two out of three games 
in order to advance into the next round. Finalists 
play the best three out of five games. 


WINTER PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 


Volleyball and basketball constitute the girls’ winter 
activities. In the volleyball race, champion teams 
from each home room are selected and the representa- 
tive teams then take part in an elimination tourney. 
The teams play the best two out of three games to 
advance into the next round. Basketball for girls is 
very popular. The same plan is used as that given 
for the boys. Competition is very keen since it is not 
unusual to find girls of junior high school age very 
closely matched regardless of grade. 


SPRING PROGRAM FOR Boys 


The interclass track meet, and individual tennis 
championships round out the year’s program for the 
boys. Seven events are listed for the track meet: 
100 yd. dash, 220 yd. dash, half mile run, relay, shot 
put, high jump, and the broad jump. Sometime win- 
ners of these events experience little difficulty in 
making the interscholastic track team. The tennis 
competition is exactly like handball except that a 
winner must defeat his opponent two out of three 
sets to advance into the next round. 
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SPRING PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 


Playground baseball and individual tennis are the 
final activities for the girls. The play in baseball 
parallels that of team hockey. Tennis is conducted 
in the same manner as the boys’ tournament men- 
tioned above. 


FINANCES 


The question of finances in an extensive program 
such as we have plays a very important role. Money 
to operate is raised from various sources. The local 
P.-T. A. is very generous. Recently that organization 
purchased a complete archery outfit for the school. 
Occasionally the school board buys equipment for 
the physical education program which is in turn used 
in intramurals. An annual physical education pageant 
nets a tidy sum. Most of the funds are derived 
from paid admissions to the interscholastic basket- 
ball games which not only finance the entire athletic 
program but also provide a surplus to be used in the 
intramural program. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative set-up we have is practically 
ideal. We have a sufficient number of men and 


women on our faculty who are enthusiastically inter- 
ested and active enough to generously give their time 


to the realization of the program. The intramural 
director is also the physical director. This further 
enhances the success of the program because the 
physical education teacher can and does give instruc- 
tion during class time in the intramural sports then 
in season. 


AWARDS 


All awards are based on championship participa- 
tion. To be on a winning team gives each member 
ten points toward a school merit certificate. Our 
school recognizes intramural participation as on a 
par with other extra-curricular activities, though schol- 
arship is of first importance. Individual champions 
in golf, tennis, and handball are rewarded with twenty 
points on a certificate and each winner’s name is in- 
scrihed on an appropriate trophy. One hundred points 
gained through intramurals, extra-curricular activities 
or scholarship entitles a person to a school merit 
certificate. 

One may gather by reading this article that our 
program is well balanced, easily administered and 
enjoyed by a maximum number of students. It is 
varied so that everyone finds something he can 
do well. Whatever that activity may be, we are 
certain that it will carry over into worthy use of 
leisure time in his after school life. 
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STUDENTS 


CONFERENCE 


The following papers were delivered by upper division and graduate students majoring in physical educa- 


tion in teacher training institutions in California. 


They represent the points of view advanced by students 


preparing for teaching relative to the professional curricula to which they are exposed. The papers were de- 
livered at the Students Conference of the joint meeting of the California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the Southwest District of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation at Long Beach in March of the present year, under the chairmanship of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kelley and Professor Eugene Nixon, professors of physical education, Pomona and Claremont Colleges, 


Claremont, California. 


How Might We Help the Student Determine in Ad- 
vance Whether He Is Qualified as a Prospective 
Teacher in Our Field? 


MARGARET THOMPSON, University of California 


It is hard enough to measure the relative success 
and merits of a teacher already out in the field; so 
the job of measuring the success possibilities of a 
prospective teacher is doubly difficult. 

In approaching such a problem, it might be valuable 
to state in brief what type of qualifications have been 
found necessary. Surely the requirements of average 


motor ability, health, average I.Q. and scholarship 
are obvious. Fully as important are the less objec- 
tive requisites—sincerity of purpose, professional 
spirit, definite social awareness and the state of being 
feminine if a woman, and masculine if a man. 

With these qualities as a starting point, how shall 
we determine whether a certain individual fits the 
set pattern. The first obvious point of attack is the 
high school. There is no reason and little excuse for 
our not taking advantage of the guidance program to 
inform the interested high school student of the re- 
quirements, curriculum, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of being a major in the field of physical educa- 
tion. It is very necessary that the correct informa- 
tion be presented to the high school students by com- 
petent authorities. A clear picture of the science and 
theory requirement in the usual curriculum would un- 
doubtedly eliminate many undesirable aspirants whose 
interests do not reach beyond the field lines in a 
baseball diamond. 


The counselor at the high school should have re- 
liable data on the requirements and necessary qualifi- 
cations for any given college. Her advice on the 
personality needs would be helpful too. 

Most important in the high school set-up is the 
physical education teacher. He or she has the great- 
est opportunity to study children throughout the three 
of four years of high school in actual active situa- 
tions. This teacher particularly has seen the child 
in social situations, seen his approach in the solving 


of problems, his work habits, his leadership ability; 
observed the presence or absence of such traits as 
social concern, team play, unselfishness, initiative and 
responsibility. If a person with this knowledge filled 
out some type of recommendation blank which asked 
for this specific information, it would prove to be 
more valuable than any of the other methods of 
testing. This teacher with her informal friendly rela- 
tionship with her students can advise them on the 
proper school, the problems in the program, the gen- 
eral requirements for success in college and after 
graduation in this field. Reliable information on the 
college course should be available to her, along with 
suggestions and questions leading to a more objective 
decision as to whether a given individual qualifies. 
The problem of the relative value of the high school 
physical education teacher’s judgment must, of course, 
enter into the reliability of the advice given by her. 

With a recommendation from a high school physi- 
cal education teacher and with the full understanding 
of the various University or college requirements 
both as a major and general, the student can enter 
the physical education department in a fairly well 
oriented frame of mind. He knows a little about 
what he is aiming for, the problems on the way, and 
the level he will have to reach. 

The second line of defense after the individual in 
question graduates from high school, is the entrance 
requirements. There are methods for obtaining a 
valid, reliable index as to the nature and potentialities 
of entering students. Tests are not new—though the 
majority are not yet infallible. A battery of tests is 
a partial solution—a method of helping the student 
determine whether or not he is fitted for our par- 
ticular field. 

Motor ability tests are common. The best have 
been developed to a point where they are good indexes 
of body coordination. A thorough health examina- 
tion is possible and advisable. There is no need to 
stress the danger of a weak heart in endeavoring to 
complete the average physical education course, or 
the desirability of having organically sound, vital men . 
and women with endurance and stamina in our field. 
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Scholarship ratings are easily obtained. Additional 
1.Q. tests, aptitude, or adaptability tests are further 
checks on the mental standing. 

The field of personality and attitude testing is not 
developed to a point where the results show any high 
degree of correlation. They are a key to the per- 
sonality, however, and along with personal interviews 
might prove quite helpful. 

One difficulty in thrusting a battery of tests upon 
entering students is their actual fear of entrance ex- 
aminations. The results in a test from a frightened, 
bewildered freshman are often not particularly valid. 
Here again is a job for the high school teacher—to 
help these entering students take a rational attitude 
about the tests, so that they approach them with as 
much interest in the results as the college examiner. 

We must stress that the curriculum be explained in 
detail as a definite entrance requirement. 

To return to the requisites stated earlier, under this 
type of plan what qualities have been measured? 
Motor ability, health, I.Q. and scholarship can be 
tested objectively. With the help of the high school 
teacher and the personality test, we have a fair check 
on the social concern, the adaptibility, the sincerity 
of purpose and the professional spirit. It can easily 
be seen from outside mannerisms and dress whether 
the boy is sufficiently masculine and the girl feminine. 

These tests make nice conversation—they might 
work, but will they? We can only tell by systematic 
scientific testing. These theories and all others are 
merely words until they are tested. My plea is for 
less words and more actual experimenting to determine 
whether or not this type of entrance requirement is 
workable. 


With the advice of the high school physical educa- 
tion teacher, the high school guidance program, the 
entrance examinations, and with a clear view of the 
curriculum and personality requirements, an entering 
student should have a fair test of his possibility of 
success as a teacher in physical education. 


The Place of Rhythmics in the High School 
VircINnIA PENN, Occidental College 


The coming philosophy in education is the socializa- 
tion of individuals. Certainly this is a challenge for 
the physical education directors to prove that they 
can help in the achievement of this desired aim, and, 
also, to prove the important place that our field is 
attaining in the curriculum and in the lives of the 
children. 

How important is the dance? What does it con- 
tribute to make it worthy of being included in our 
program? The aims of the dance, what we attempt 
to do through means of this activity, answer these 


questions. First we are striving to develop the child 
which includes both body and mind. Next is the 
social aim, learning to be democratic is a vital part 
of our social group. Third is that of appreciation. 
attitudes based on knowledge. Then there is the aim 
of recreation, for dance is certainly a lot of fun and 
full of freedom. One other aim is the fulfillment of 
interest needs. The last aim is one that we cannot 
ignore at this time. Its importance is staring us in 
the face each day, and that is tolerance. 

Are these aims important? Do they justify in- 
cluding dance as a vital part of the physical educa- 
tion program? The answer is yes. 

Now let us turn from aims to the practical prob- 
lem that is now confronting us. Since one of the 
prevalent aims is a socializing one, why must we wait 
until college to put boys and girls together for cer- 
tain types of activity? And of all activities which 


offers a more natural medium for coed-participation | 


than rhythm? We all agree that boys and girls 
should be separated for some of their instruction. The 
criteria that we can establish for determining those 
activities in which they can engage together may be 
the following: the activities that are suitable for co- 
education are those in which the basic elements are 
skill rather than strength; agility rather than endur- 
ance, and freedom from bodily contact of a combative 
nature. A second criterion might be that of interest, 
however, apart from training and tradition, few ac- 
tivities which measure up to the first would fail to 
interest both sexes. Skill and agility are certainly 
basic elements of dance and that peculiar kind of 
endurance is highly individual. 

A rhythmic course for our schools should include 
several types of rhythmic activity. 


1. Basic rhythms 


This includes such movements as the walk, run, 
skip, jump, leap, and combinations. A more advanced 
type of basic rhythm would go into the folk steps, 
i. e., schottische, polka, mazurka, waltz, etc. 


2. Sport rhythm 


By this is meant that every sport has a peculiar 
type of rhythm. The rhythm of a walk, the foot- 
work of badminton, the swing of a baseball bat, the 
rear pivot in basketball, the rhythm of the American 
crawl—all of these have a unique distinctive rhythm, 
and might be better taught and more clearly learned 
if it were taught rhythmically, but not necessarily 
to music. 


3. Set types of rhythm 


(1) Folk dancing would be first. Though we 
have heard that in recent years, folk dancing has 
been restored to its rightful place as a coeducational 
activity—this is not true in many schools. Folk 
dancing is taught in a manner that would repel any 
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boy with its curtsies, and daintiness. It is a dance 
that should include strong, vigorous movements, like 
those of the Indian and cowboy, so that it will appeal 
to the boys as well as the girls. Folk dancing in 
pioneer days was vigorous and strong, they were 
men’s dances. Without men, folk dancing is incom- 
plete. Dr. Shaw’s three principles tell us how to get 
boys interested in folk dancing: 


(1) Start absolutely no folk dancing unless boys 
are included. 


(2) Start the oldest boys of the school system 
with the most popular girls as partners. Pick the 
athletes and leaders and challenge them with the 
strength and endurance required. Have the foot- 
ball coach teach them; the woman director to assist. 


(3) Make the dances so vigorous and manly they 
will love them. Make them rough, furious and fast 
enough to expect, even hope, that some one will get 
knocked out now and then. Make them joyous, and 
they will spread them down through the whole sys- 
tem. Encourage the activity by giving a barn dance 
or something similar. There are all sorts of oppor- 
tunities here for correlation with the academic subject 
of the school. 


(2) Tap, character and clog dancing. This type 
of dancing has its place with high school people as a 
wholesome means of expression, good exercise, and 
as socializing recreatior. Its greatest use is to give 
joy and vigor; its lare free bodily movement, its 
stunt quality and dramatic expression, offer splen- 
did entertainment material. It is recreational fun, 
and involves little expense and no previous prepara- 
tion on the part of the pupil. It is easy to teach; 
there is a great deal of success on most everyone’s 
part in a short time; and it is a splendid socializing 
activity that takes care of large groups in small 
spaces. ‘Tap should be creative, and creativeness be- 
gins with self-direction and pupil participation. Not 
only should students work to master technique and 
skills, but they should learn to use these in creating 
their own combination, in formulating new dances, 
alone or with others. 


(3) Modern dance. This activity permits the 
dancer to develop what she finds most satisfying in 
movement, rhythm, and design for the expression 
of this or her own ideas in dance form. It should 
begin in the last grade and continue on through the 
college level. There is no reason why the boys 
shouldn’t have ideas to express as well as girls. The 
problem here is—there is a great need for men direc- 
tors trained and interested in modern dance. Weid- 
man has shown that men can dance in a way that is 
theirs, exactly as women dance in a way that belongs 
to them. We are not asking them to adorn chiffon 
scarves or toe shoes. We want to see the football 
coaches out teaching, we want them to like to dance, 
and dance as men dance. Here are a few answers to 
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a questionnaire from Temple University to prove that 
men like to dance. 


George Honochich (Varsity football) 


“Modern dance helped me a great deal in 
rhythmic coordination which is very essential in 
football. It taught me how to relax as well as 
loosening tightened muscles prior to practice that 
same day. After the football season I felt it did 
more to. keep me in good condition than any other 
form of exercise.” 


Danny Falco (Varsity boxing) 


“Modern dance is especially good for boxers. It 
serves as the best all around ‘workout’ I know. 
Many forms of exercise tend to tighten muscles— 
and boxers, particularly, need to develop a con- 
trolled suppleness. The dance seemed an enjoyable 
way to accomplish this.” 


John Morris (Varsity gym team) 


“Tt seems to me that Modern Dance offers a fine, 
interesting set of techniques which serve to condi- 
tion the gymnast. Certain muscles tend to be 
over-developed in the gymnast, therefore, he must 
have exercise that aids in a greater symmetrical 
development. Men students enjoy Modern Dance.” 


Boys of high school age will always accept an 
activity if it is a challenge and if the physical educa- 
tion men are prepared to offer it. 


(4) Social dance. Here is a dance that offers 
more opportunity for creativeness, than the folk 
dance. It is the modern folk dance. Certainly, this 
activity offers a good social situation, where person- 
ality, etiquette, and social adjustment have a chance. 

Rhythmics are very important in the high school, 
as well as in the elementary school. Let us accept 
the challenge and prove that in the field of Physical 
Education we can do a great deal in the educational 
aim of socialization. Let dance be one of our means 
for accomplishing this aim. 


Should the Aesthetic View be Stressed More in the 
Training of Men Majoring in Physical Educa- 
tion? 


Jor Kurtz, San Diego State College 


“Aesthetic view’—in terms of P.E. what does it 
mean? When asked to define aesthetic view its mean- 
ing escapes us. We become less confused when turn- 
ing to other fields for a definition—such as drama, 
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music, or art. Here the aesthetic view is considered 
an appreciation of the beautiful. It denotes a sense 
of good taste and a love for the cultural things of life 


In physical education we may interpret an 
“aesthetic view” in several ways. First, in reference 
to our topic, it could mean that the general culture 
of the P.E. major should be improved. Second, it 
may refer to educating the P.E. major to place more 
stress on the aesthetic view in his actual coaching or 
instruction. Lastly, stressing the aesthetic view in 
P.E. may refer to the introduction of new activities 
into our teaching curriculum which would have a more 
definite aesthetic value. 


When using any or all of these definitions, I would 
definitely say that the “aesthetic view point” should 
be stressed more in the training of men majoring in 
P.E. The objectives of physical education, and edu- 
cation in general call for the development of an 
appreciation of these qualities. 


I. Let us now enlarge upon our first interpretation, 
that is, considering the improvement of the general 
culture of the teacher as a way of stressing the 
aesthetic view. 


Does the average P.E. major possess an intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of the meaning and 
values of P.E.? Some men have drifted into the P.E. 
field because of their athletic prowess rather than 
their preparation as teachers. This has caused our 
field to contain numerous “rough neck”, hard-boiled, 
team-winning coaches and teachers. It is perfectly 
legitimate for a star athlete to become a P.E. major, 
but it is certainly not a prerequisite. This can be 
partly overcome by having college teachers place less 
emphasis on major sports and more emphasis on the 
cultural aspects of P.E. and education. They should 
see to it that the prospective teacher possesses these 
qualifications, including all-around development and 
complete balance before entering the field. Watch for 
too much specialization. The P.E. major should be 
as active in as many types of activity as possible. 
This does not mean merely sports and games. It 
means the developing of end results from our program. 

Another thing that would help youth to be prepared 
to enter the field of P.E. and have the correct em- 
phasis on all sports, games, and activities would be 
his environment while taking his own college courses. 
Do all of our college teachers and coaches put the 
right emphasis on the different aspects and values of 
sports and games? We are apt to contain some of 
the same faults as our teachers and coaches. But to 
be successful in putting into practice this broader 
conception of P.E., the teacher himself must experi- 
ence in thought, feeling, and action that which he 
would have youth experience through the process of 
P.E. Only thus can the goal be attained—freeing of 
the human spirit to reveal itself to the world through 
a beautiful, graceful responsive body. 


Many perfectly balanced teachers have gone into 
the field with the intent of doing a good job, but the 


ideals which they derived from their college education 
have undergone changes while teaching due to the 
pressure brought to bear by the public’s demand for 
winning teams. 


We might account for the lack of expression of the 
aesthetic view in three ways, namely: 


1. Lack of a well-rounded selection of curriculum 
content. 


Inadequate presentation or stress on these quali- 
ties. 


Failure to provide adequate knowledge and to 
acquaint students with the fundamental pur- 
poses of P.E. 


It may be that more of the cultural arts should 
be required for a P.E. credential. Many of the P.E. 
curriculums should contain more courses to insure a 
more specific knowledge of anatomy and kinesiology 
and the correlation of certain art, music, and natural 
science principles for immediate and lasting apprecia- 
tion of our total needs. 


II. Next we will consider the aesthetic view from 
the standpoint of training the P.E. major to em- 
phasize this view more in his actual teaching. 

There are two goals of P.E.: First, is the training 
of a perfectly functioning human being, physically 
strong and well poised, organically sound and efficient, 
mentally alert and forward looking, emotionally well- 
controlled and well-balanced. Second, is the education 
of a cooperative, creative, serviceable member of so- 
ciety with ideals, attitudes, habits, and standards of 
living which carry over into all phases of life, and 
which make for bigger, broader, more tolerant, more 
interesting, more helpful, and more creative men and 
women. From these two goals of P.E., you can see 
that a good program and staff provide more than 
merely physical development for the students and 
help them to obtain the maximum benefits from P.E. 


There are two types of people in P.E.—the “athletic 
type’’, exhibiting pleasure in physical competition and 
activity for the pure exhilaration of it; and the 
“aesthetic type”, whose chief pleasures are derived 
from reflection, imagination, creative endeavor, and 
self-expression. The athlete who centers his whole 
effort upon physical achievements to the subsequent 
neglect of other aspects of his life is certainly mis- 
taken. 


We should lead boys and girls and help them to set 
forth in the great adventure of self-development, self- 
improvement, and self-discipline. There are possi- 
bilities of broad living in all of us. The teacher of 
P.E., aware of his world, will understand that P.E. 
is more than exercise, more than winning teams and 
more than dance dramas. It is a way of life. It is a 
way that knows values and places worth upon sig- 
nificant measures. P.E. will in its cultural contribu- 
tion to society be judged by the interest and skills it 
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produces for leisure time. P.E. will enrich American 
culture as it offers opportunity for self-expression in 
play and art forms. The cultural aspects of P.E. are 
to be assayed in terms of the inter-relationships that 
result from an education of the whole man. 

The Athenian Greeks believed that mind and body 
were one and inseparable, that each influenced the de- 
velopment of the other. Today, the chief aim of P.E. 
is the development of the mind through the develop- 
ment of the body rather than merely the development 
of the body as an end in itself. P.E. fundamentally 
seeks to make possible the full and free expression of 
mental states through the development of the body. 
The changing of the rules of our popular sports has 
helped us greatly. For example, football rule changes 
make victory depend more on the development of 
strategy, initiative, resourcefulness, team work, and 
conformity to the rules and less on weight, brute 
strength, and evasion of the rules. It is mental as 
well as physical health that is our major goal. 

We believe that P.E. properly interpreted is not 
exclusively for making great players or for developing 
highly skilled experts. Education lies not only in the 
attainment of skills, the acquisition of tools, in just 
“language” or other means of expression, but also in 
the deeper significance, the finer distinctions, the 
powers of discrimination, the elements of appreciation, 
and the clearer understandings which such an educa- 
tion can bring about. 


Such common themes as poise, economical move- 
ment, vigorous activity, and the cultural and inspir- 
ing influences contributed by rhythm, drama, and 
outing activities might be more clearly analyzed and 


readily accepted than they now are. Posture and 
appearance, ease of movement, grace and poise are 
things worthwhile in themselves regardless of their 
contribution to any phase of life. In this respect, 
we can do well to return to the Greek ideal of proper 
physical development as a cultural part of the life 
of the educated man or the educated woman. 

Plato once said “When a beautiful soul harmonizes 
with a beautiful form and the two are cast in one 
mould, that will be the fairest of sights to him who 
has an eye to see it.” 


III. Last, we may stress the aesthetic view from 
the standpoint of introducing new actvities into the 
program—activities that will help to promote an 
aesthetic viewpoint. 

Men seem to have a false understanding of the 
aesthetic. They are inclined to think that any ac- 
tivity yielding specific aesthetic value is somewhat 
“sissyfied”. They refuse to have anything to do with 
it. We should all create a full meaning of an aesthetic 
view in order to remove our stereotyped beliefs. Only 
thus will we be able to obtain full benefit from these 
new activities. 

The program of education in Greece attempted to 
develop each person’s appreciation of the beautiful 
and his ability to interpret and express ideas and 


emotions in an objective way by movements of the 
body, through music, or the like. Dancing was in 
the curriculum for the development of training in 
thought, emotions, morals, and aesthetics and should 
also be placed in our curriculum. The adolescent girl 
is interested in the historical, dramatic, and aesthetic 
elements of the dance as well as in the joy and satis- 
faction of rhythmic action. Perhaps this is also true 
of the boy. 


The wish for the aesthetic is in no small respect a 
wish for rhythm. The purpose of rhythm in the 
school situation in education is to enhance one’s 
aesthetic appreciation and provide for him a means 
of expression for his experiences, knowledge, and 
interests. 


Some of the activities which may be introduced into 
the program if they are not already present are: 
swimming and diving, gymnastics, modern dancing, 
golf, fencing, and archery. It is the duty of the ad- 
ministration to make provision for that development 
in health, social attitudes, and culture, which can best 
be gained through a wide variety of wholesome phys- 
ical activities under adequate supervision. The aes- 
thetic and all that it implies is an important phase 
of a well-balanced play and recreation program and 
should take its place along with the physical. 

If one of the chief aims of P.E. is to be the im- 
provement and conditioning of the mind, let us bring 
into the gymnasium reproductions of the finest in 
Greek art, hang on the walls pictures representing 
the human form at its best, pictures portraying in 
bodily attitude, gesture, and facial expression, the 
emotions of man, and pictures representative of types 
of character and temperament. R. Tait McKenzie, 
now deceased, made his contributions to our profes- 
sion through his work in sculpture and art. These 
means may be supplemented by the use of the motion 
picture and instruction by the teacher to acquaint 
the youth with the possibilities of the human body 
as a means of expressing and interpreting mental life. 

Introduce into the gymnasium large mirrors that 
the youth may see for himself how he compares with 
the ideal. Urge him to participate in school dra- 
matics that he may discover to what extent he is able 
by voice, posture, gesture, and facial expression to 
express, intensify and develop his own ideology. 

Man has conquered science and mechanics to a 
greater degree than he has conquered himself. In 
helping man to conquer himself the P.E. Dept. can 
go a long way. 

Kipling once said, “If a man has not his rations 
in advance for any journey he proposes to make, he 
must stay with his tribe.” Will the P.E. teacher of 
the future find in the years to come that the college 
has supplied him with the necessary rations for the 
journey? 

This is your challenge and mine, and we must face 
this challenge with understanding and a realization of 
the importance of the adding of the aesthetic view as 
one of our contributions to mankind. 
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The Student’s Viewpoint on Revision of the Pro- 
fessional Curriculum. 


Ear Hoos, Stanford University 


At the present time I am finishing my first semester 
of practice teaching at a neighboring high school. The 
many situations and problems which I have faced 
during the last three months are rather vivid in my 
memory. My first two weeks of practice teaching were 
spent in observing a class of high school seniors under 
the direction of my critic teacher. I was engrossed 
in learning the routine of taking roll, checking towels, 
supervising locker rooms and the other of the 101 
everyday duties of the P.E. teacher. Towards the 
end of the second week when I was familiar with the 
routine duties I concluded that teaching physical edu- 
cation was “a snap”, among other things because of 
the inherent interest of the child for play. I took 
complete charge of the class the third week and my 
critic teacher practically disappeared from my life. 
His sudden disappearance must have been prear- 
ranged because all the other P.E. instructors had 
perpetual grins on their faces the first day as I 
blundered through my instruction period trying to 
remember all the details of the job. 


We play an all intramural game schedule during 
gym period, and one day one of the players deliber- 
ately played for the wrong team and the captain of 
the losing team appealed to me demanding a forfeit. 
“Ah, now here was a golden opportunity to teach 
democracy”, I thought to myself. The next day I 
explained the case to the class right after roll call. I 
told them that they were going to vote on whether the 
game should be forfeited or not. I called on each 
captain in turn to give his side of the story and then 
I turned it over for discussion from the floor. If any 
of you have ever tried to follow parliamentary pro- 
cedure in a gym class you’ll know what a “small riot” 
I had on my hands. Everyone in the class wanted 
to express his opinion and not only once but several 
times and each tried to out-shout his neighbor. I did 
not want to dominate the picture and I did want to 
teach the class the uselessness of such “mob tactics” 
so I let the noise continue expecting it to “die a nat- 
ural death”. But instead of decreasing, the shouts 
became louder and more angry and the first stages 
of a typical mob had started—that of jostling and 
pushing one another. I decided that I could not let 
this get to more advanced stages so I blew my whistle, 
grabbed a couple of the most active ones and told 
them to be quiet. Most of the noise quieted down 
and one student shouted, “We’ve got a rule on this, 
you ought to ask Mr. So-and-so”. Here was a way 
out for me and I took it, disregarding my previous 
objectives of teaching democracy. I told the class 
that I would present the case to him, let him decide 
and render the decision on the next day. And thus 
that incident was solved. But was it solved? I don’t 
think so. 


Now, a few of you may be thinking to yourselves 
“What if he has had these problems in his student 
teaching, what has that to do with revising the cur- 
riculum?” My answer to you would be just this. 
Ask any physical educator in the field today or con- 
sult any authoritative source and see if they don’t 
agree that one learns more the first six months that 
he is on the job, than during the whole four or five 
years that he was in college studying. Blanchard, 
reporting a study of Detroit physical education teach- 
ers in 1932, stated that 50% of the instructors stated 
that the correlation between the training received at 
college and the problems faced in the teaching was 
not high. If it is a truism “that experience is the 
best teacher’ then I think the professional curriculum 
should be revamped to include as much practical 
teaching experience as possible. At the present time, 
the student teaching requirements range all the way 
from one semester of one hour per day for three days 
a week, of merely observing another man at work to 
a semester of internship involving a full day’s teach- 
ing load and after-school coaching duties. 


When confronted with the problem of adding more 
courses or expanding the curriculum in any way, many 
college department heads bemoan the fact that the 
department is already overloaded. Now, I am going 
to give my opinion—an opinion fully cognizant of 
the fact that | am wholly “green” and a rank amateur 
in the field. 


One way to consolidate the curriculum to make 
room for a longer “course in experience” would be to 
cut down on the theory courses such as Nature and 
Function of Play, Objectives of Physical Education, 


Philosophical bases of Physical Education, ctc. Too 
many of these courses seem to be devised merely as 
“busy work” and are “away over the heads” of the 
students. Such courses do have a place in providing 
a theoretical background but they are emphasized out 
of proportion to their contribution to the young 
teacher. 

Another way would be the integration of many simi- 
lar courses into one. The “whole child” concept which 
has been so prevalent in the past few years in educa- 
tion stresses the inseparability of the child’s social, 
physiological, psychological, anatomical, etc., etc., 
make-up. Why then is it necessary for us to take 
up each phase of the child’s make-up in a separate 
course? At one institution of which I know the 
following 3 unit courses were required of physical 
education majors: Mechanical Analysis of Activities, 
Mechanical-anatomical Analysis of Activities, Psycho- 
logical Analysis of Activities, and Physiological 
Analysis of Activities. I would advocate combining 
all these 3 unit courses into one five unit course 
called Analysis of Activities and consider each ac- 
tivity in all its phases at the same time. If the 
child is a complete “Whole” why shouldn’t we study 
him as such? I am fully in favor of cutting down on 
the numerous small unit courses and combining into 
fewer larger-courses. Fortunately the trend does seem 
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to be in the direction of eliminating the two and three 
unit courses and substituting 4, 5, and 6 unit ones 
instead. 

I know many of the colleges in their professional 
curriculum for physical education have a “theory” 
course and a related “methods” course. For instance 
a student will take a theory course—Organization of 
Physical Education Activities—and the following 
semester take the methods course in leadership of 
Physical Education Activities in which the theory is 
put to practical test. Or again a student might be 
expected to learn the theory of coaching football in 
the classroom while he is expected to gain the practical 
experience by turning out for the college team. I 
think that the learning about the skill and how to 
teach the skill should be the same course composed of 
part classroom and many practical demonstration 
periods. 

Early in my course in education I was immensely 
impressed by the idea that each student is a product 
of his own activity. That anyone learns by living 
not by verbal precepts. All my professors and almost 
every book I opened emphasized this fact. I was 
naive enough to ask one of my professors if this 
“learning by doing” was such a wonderful method of 
teaching high school students why didn’t he apply it 
to my class and present an activity program rather 
than a lecture course. His answer was that the status 
of the high school student and the college student was 
not the same. The college student had set his goal 
and hence his interest and motivation was assured. 
His superior intelligence allowed him to project the 
lecture material into practical situations. 

But I am not satisfied with this explanation! I 
think that the “Professional Curriculum” should be 
revamped so that we students can “learn by doing”. 
Experience is what we need and it must be comparable 
to actual high school situations. I think that a wide 
activity program should be adopted following the 
example set by Ohio State when they made an inten- 
sive survey of the duties of the high school physical 
education teachers in the State of Ohio and revamped 
their curriculum to meet the needs of the teachers in 
the field. 


In summary, I believe that many small unit courses 
can be consolidated into fewer large unit courses; 
many related or parts of courses can be integrated 
into wholes; some theory courses should be eliminated, 
and periodic surveys should be made of the teachers 
in the field to determine their duties and to get their 
opinions on the shortcomings of their training. A 
major portion of the professional training courses 
should be devoted to giving the student experience 
in these present day teaching duties. College teacher 
training courss should no more be concerned merely 
with education “above the neck”, than should high 
school courses. Teach the college physical education 
courses on the interest level of the college student 
which is not wholly that of sitting in class taking 
lecture notes. 
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To What Extent Should the Recreational Element 
Be Present in High School Physical Education 
Activities? 


JANE Mort, Fresno State College 


In studying this problem, I have outlined several 
topics which should be considered in attempting to 
reach a conclusion. The topics are— 


I. What is recreation? 
If. The need for recreation. 


III. The place of recreation in the whole school. 


IV. Ways in which the physical education pro- 
gram can include the recreational element. 


What Is Recreation? 


It has been defined at the Western Workshop of 
the Progressive Education Association as “the oppor- 
tunity to experience those satisfactions which arise 
from work, play, appreciation of beauty, understand- 
ing of the world, and fine human relationships.” Rec- 
reation is then, above all, a subjective thing. ; 


The Need for Recreation. 


It is a recognized fact that basic changes in our 
social order have thrown people into enforced leisure, 
and that the people do not know how to attack the 
problem of providing an outlet for their desires. We 
feel that the solution can best be reached through the 
school child. 


Place of Recreation in the Whole School. 


In the high school, where we often have the last 
opportunity to exert influence on the adults of to- 
morrow, is the place to put emphasis on leisure pur- 
suits. 

In an ideal situation there should be a recreation 
coordinator who sees that leisure time activities are 
provided in every department. 

Recreation is not one phase of physical education; 
it is found in every field. 

There is no subject included in the curriculum 
which is not rich in opportunities for the formation 
of hobbies. Glee clubs, school newspaper work, indoor 
gardening, debating, and craft shop are some of the 
possibilities. 


In What Ways Can the Physical Education Program 
Include the Recreational Element? 


The possibilities may be classed as—first, those 
which include either girls or boys; second, those which 
are coeducational; and third, those which include the 
community at large. 


















With the first type the possibilities are: 


1. Teaching recreational games in the regular P.E. 
classes 


2. Organization of sports or dancing clubs 


3. Classes composed entirely of recreational activi- 
ties 


4. Playdays 


5. Intramural competition 


Under the second type of physical recreation, which 
was classed as co-recreation, several possibilities are: 


1. After-school outings 

2. Intramural program with mixed teams 
3. Coeducational playdays 

4. Special coeducational recreation classes 
5 


All boys’ and girls’ P.E. classes meet separately 
for perhaps four days a week, and then come 
together on the fifth day under the direction of 
both instructors. 


The conducting of a coeducational class does not 
require a large staff. For instance, the Fresno High 
School, which has an enrollment of about 1,500 stu- 
dents and a teaching force of two women and two 
men physical education instructors, offers a regular 
class of this type. The class is elective and is limited 
to senior students, who have the choice of taking the 
coeducational activities five days a week, or of meeting 
separately for an elective number of days in the week, 
and with the mixed group for the rest of the time. 

Possibilities for community recreation under the 
school P.E. program could be provided by the opening 
of school gyms, playfields, swimming pools, etc. to the 
public. 

From the program outlined, it is obvious that the 
school day cannot be considered ended at 3:30. The 
influence of the school must be a 24 hour affair. 


In summarizing I want to say that recreation has 
a large part in the high school P.E. activities. It 
should be emphasized to a great extent, but not to the 
exclusion of the active team games and sports for 
which high school age children have a natural desire. 


And, the emphasis on recreation does not mean that 
the development of physical skills is to be neglected. 


Finally, the aim of P.E. is the same as that of edu- 
cation—to provide for each individual guided and 
self-directed experiences, based upon personal needs 
and the needs of the democratic society, which will 
best aid the individual in meeting the persistent prob- 
lems of living. And in so far as it enables us to 
contribute to that aim, we should include recreation 
in our physical education program. 
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Is There Any Justification Whatever for Athletic 
Awards in High School? 





ALENE KENNER, Stanford University 
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The custom of awarding letters by school and col- 
lege authorities to athletic teams in order to foster 
school spirit and personal pride in accomplishment 
and to set up high ideals of sportsmanship is almost 
universal. But there is some question on the part of 
many whether or not this can be justified educa- 
tionally. Since physical education is a part of the 
whole educational system this is a problem to be 
faced by educators along all lines. 


Theoretically, all sports participation should be for 
the love of the game and the enjoyment of playing. 
Therefore, any award that might be given should be 
merely a citation in recognition of merit and accom- 
plishment based on such points as citizenship, scholar- 
ship, attendance, training, improvement, participation, 
and general ability. Thus the student would be hon- 
ered by the school for his progress and development 
as an individual within a group. 

Some believe that no awards of any kind should 
be given. The motivation is too strong and it acts as 
a stimulus for boys and girls who are not physically 
and mentally ready for strenuous activity. The love 
of playing and the physical, mental, moral, and social 
benefits to be derived from active participation should 
suffice. These people maintain that students play for 
the gift rather than the activity, and for personal 
gain and glorification and have the attitude that the 
school owes them something. 

Others believe that awards should be given, but it 
is necessary to make good use of the system and not 
overdo it. 

They advocate simple awards which are symbols of 
achievement only and maintain that satisfaction is 
derived from doing things well and not from winning 
the reward. Still others would like to overhaul the 
whole system of awards, diplomas, and degrees. 

I personally feel that awards within limits are 
justified. As long as they hold little or no intrinsic 
value and there is some distinction made between 
major and minor accomplishments with large awards 
being based on an accumulation of a series of smaller 
ones so that each and every student is given the 
opportunity to excel; so long as athletic ability alone 
is not stressed and all objectives of Physical education 
are, what harm is there in rewarding good work, 
well done? 


I do not believe in stressing abilities, inabilities or 
peculiarities, nor designating any individual or group 
as wholly superior to others, but I do believe that 
interschool competition is good for superior students, 
although most school programs if rich and meeting 
needs find no necessity for reward. 

I think that team awards after a season are helpful 
in developing team spirit and that rotating awards 
are to be encouraged. 
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Therefore, I’d say, don’t throw out the whole award 
system, but recognize the ability and achievement of 
the students, let them strive to do better. A good 
coach in most instances is able to prevent any aim 
for reward alone. 


Since time began it has been customary for those 
who have been victorious to receive evidences of their 
success, whether such be wealth, position, decoration 
or power. Even the olive wreath of the Greeks held 
great distinction. 

Today the school letter is supplanting the wreath 
of yesteryear, but the ideal behind the thought re- 
mains the same. 

The silent recognition in hearts of men that is 
symbolized by the letters that boys and girls wear 
today is merely as Macbeth once said “O well done, 
I commend your pain.” 


What Should be the Relative Emphasis Upon Gen- 
eral Education and Professional Training in the 
Preparation of Teachers? 


Mivprep EBERLE, Mills College 


There have been many approaches made to the 
question of the relative importance of professional 
training and a broad general education in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and to try and put into a few 
minutes what has already consumed a number of 
volumes is something of a task. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the edu- 
cational trend today, as opposed to those of past 
decades, is that attention is turning from the piece- 
meal style of teaching toward the system in which the 
emphasis is upon educating the whole child. More 
and more the attempt is being made to overlap and 
intertwine the material in different courses in order 
that the student may see, for example, the relation- 
ship between medieval history, medieval art, me- 
dieval dance, and medieval music, rather than emerg- 
ing with a great bundle of unmatched and unrelated 
material. 


So it would seem that the teacher who concerns 
himself, as Williams says, only with the activities and 
responsibilities of his own narrow field, is no longer 
desirable for he fails to grasp the idea of the unity 
of the child. This is often the result of what we term 
“specialization” and specialists have been condemned 
again and again for their ignorance of things outside 
their field. But the question arises, “Is this really 
a specialist?” President Butler has said that the 
specialist should be “a broad person sharpened to a 
point”, and for me, that brief statement holds the 
whole key to this topic under discussion. 


We might make the specialist further analogous to 
a pencil: The whole pencil is good and waiting to 
be used at any time, while the point is the most effec- 
tive part. I think this is the way it should be with 
the teacher; his specialty—-be it history or physical 
education—should naturally be his strongest point, 
but through study and interest in other fields, he 
should build up a fund of knowledge upon which he 
may draw at a moment’s notice. 


In the field of physical education there are infinite 
possibilities for reaching the student through channels 
not possible in the academic class room but in order 
to capitalize on these possibilities, the teacher must 
have a certain basic professional training including 
courses in the life sciences, psychology, sociology, gen- 
eral physical education courses, and some education 
courses. Also included should be elective courses 
from other fields, and this I would like to underscore 
three times, for I am convinced of the importance of 
knowing Fine Arts, English, History and Government, 
Drama, and so forth in order to bring a richer under- 
standing and the benefit of a more rounded experience 
to the teaching activities. 


Another fact, which is generally recognized, is that 
all fields of teaching are becoming more and more 
highly competitive. Teacher-training has advanced to 
the point where school authorities are more carefully 
selective than before, and this means that the appli- 
cant for a teaching position must be able to offer 
evidence of very sound, complete professional train- 
ing. A smattering of physical education courses here 
and there through college, or participation on a num- 
ber of high school teams will not qualify in a field 
where theory and practical application are so im- 
portant. 


Most writers on the subject agree that the mini- 
mum course for the preparation of a teacher should 
be four years after graduation from high school, which 
is indicative of the preparation needed. I have little 
doubt that the most emphasis should be laid upon 
professional training—that is, those courses directly 
related to and concerned with Physical Education— 
but I feel very strongly that we must not lose sight 
of the importance of maintaining a broad general 
knowledge in other fields. To quote Williams again, 
it is the broad general knowledge which gives the 
genuine specialist the chance to show or use his spe- 
cialty to the best advantage, and gives him the con- 
ception of how to apply his knowledge in relation to 
other factors. 


If we may look forward to the times when there 
will be a truly close coordination among all the 
departments in schools and colleges, it will be even 
more apparent that knowledge outside our own field, 
combined with our specialized training, will be de- 
manded in order to make the coordination a success. 


Perhaps a short anecdote would serve in conclu- 
sion: At a recent press interview, a reporter asked 
President Hutchins if he would comment on the inter- 
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national situation. “Sorry,” he replied, “there’s too 
much of it.”” The reporter then ventured to ask him 
to comment on education. “Sorry,” replied Hutchins, 
“there’s too little of it.” 


Should a Year of Graduate Work be Required for 
Certification to Teach? 


James Sts, San Diego State College 


Fellow students—the subject that I am going to 
present this morning—Should a Year of Graduate 
Work be Required for Certification to Teach—is one 
that has developed more or less from the changes of 
time. Only a few years back, a person was required 
to have a high school diploma to teach; then came 
the movement requiring the two year college teaching 
credential, and finally an A.B. degree. This leads up 
to our present day. What are we going to do? Retard 
our progress or are we going to raise our standards 
and requirements. ; 

The question can be argued pro and con. I wish 
to present a few ideas gleaned from the results of 
interviews with various professors as well as from 
the reading of articles. 


Most students are depending upon help from home 
for their college education and these students would 
like to become independent and self-supporting as 
soon as possible. This would mean earlier gradua- 
tion and the possibility of taking up graduate work 
when they have the money and time. This theory is 
all right in some cases, but most students are running 
on a sub-normal budget during college and when they 
start teaching they wish to get on their feet and back 
to a normal budget; in doing this it is very hard to 
find enough finances to attend summer sessions and 
at the same time improve their standard of living. 


Should we use this year of graduate work as a 
means of eliminating the poor. material, leaving only 
the best to continue on, or should the eliminating 
process take place at a lower level, thus saving edu- 
cational cost, effort, and a possible readjusting process 
for the student? This would be offset with the argu- 
ment that students of higher caliber might not want 
to spend that much time in college because with a 
few added years of college work they could enter some 
other field such as law and medicine. 


Some have suggested that with the increasing need 
for knowledge of different phenomena and facts, our 
present training period is too short. If that is the 
case, would not two years of apprenticeship teaching 
in the field before receiving final certification be an 
essential equalification? Why not introduce more 
practical teacher training of actual class management 
during the senior year than is offered at the present 
time in practice teaching? 


In the past, students with a physical education 
special and a general junior high credential stood a 
good chance of placement. Even that is taboo with 
our present changes. For example—in the city school 
system of San Diego, they are trying to install a new 
setup whereby the seventh grade will be shoved back 
into elementary schools and tenth grade into junior 
high schools; if this is successful it will only be a 
matter of time until other districts will be doing the 
same. This would mean that a person holding a 
general junior high credential, would not be able to 
teach the tenth grade and an elementary teacher 
would not be able to teach the seventh grade unless 
the classications for these grades were changed. 


The average student in college does not know what 
type or phase of physical education he wishes to spe- 
cialize in, such as, corrective physical education, 
intramural, recreation, or health education. The only 
way to find out which field to select is by having 
survey courses in the respective fields so that he may 
pursue the one chosen and specialize at the graduate 
level. 


We must remember that all of us wish a position 
as soon after graduation as possible. Just how many 
chances do we have? During the last ten years the 
big problem has been the over-supply of physical edu- 
cation teachers, and the only way to overcome this 
condition is to improve the standard of selection and 
increase the requirements for graduation. In the 
United States more than one half of the high schools 
have an enrollment of 150 and less. This means 
faculties of six to nine. Hence every member of the 
faculty must teach more than one subject. This does 
not leave many jobs open for the person with a spe- 
cial physical education and a junior high credential. 

The fact that there is now no reason to keep 
steadily grinding out more and more majors in phys- 
ical education means that we must major and minor 
in more than one field. The way the curriculum of 
most major departments is arranged, too much of 
the student’s time is required for the first major. 
Therefore there must be a reorganization of courses 
of study in major departments of teacher-training in- 
stitutions to allow a double major or minor field. 
By doing this the real value of the major might be 
lessened, so by keeping our present requirements and 
adding graduate work before teaching we will be 
able to uphold our standards. 


The fact that students attending state colleges 
would have to transfer for graduate work causes 
another great objection. It has been suggested in a 


recent report given by Herschel J. Coffin—“The Roll § 


of the State College in Higher Education in Califor- 
nia”—that these institutions give secondary creden- 
tials. If this ever went into effect it would be one 
of the greatest present day improvements in modern 
education. This would save students a great deal 
of added expense and the student would have a closer 
contact with placement office at the school where he 
has completed all of this work. 
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The men connected with teacher-training are for 
the idea one hundred percent. To their way of 
thinking this is a step forward in modern education. 
It seemed they could not express the value of a sec- 
ondary credential enough, and went as far as to say 
a person should have a Master’s degree before teach- 
ing. 

It may seem hard for us to console ourselves with 
the idea that we must do graduate work in order to 
teach. But why not do it now while we are in the swing 
of studying and have the connections to make it pos- 
sible. Then if we are lucky enough to find a position 
we do not have to worry about summer sessions and 
graduate work until we have fully repaid our debts 
and are back on our own feet again. 

In summarizing—first, should the physical educa- 
tion majors work toward higher degrees now or should 
they accept the present status? Second, is it more 
advisable that they attempt to secure financial inde- 
pendence at once and attend summer session? Third, 
just what are the chances for the graduate to secure 
a position without this advanced credential? Fourth, 
would the suggestion of creating a double major facili- 
tate the obtaining a position or would it lower the 
standards in our profession? Fifth, does it not seem 
more reasonable that the student who has had actual 
teaching experience, would be in a better position to 
understand the problems and to know how to go about 
solving them than a student who has learned his 
teaching from classroom studies? 


What Qualifications Should be Demanded of Stu- 
dents Planning to Major in Our Field? 


WILLARD W. GoopHuE, Occidental College 


Just as there are certain qualifications needed for 
any other profession or occupation, the field of teach- 
ing requires a definite set of potentialities and abilities. 
This is particularly true in the field of physical edu- 
cation. Teacher-training institutions cannot be too 
careful in selecting students who wish to major in 
the various departments for the purpose of engaging 
in the important process of education. Care must 
be taken that we, as future physical educators, meas- 
ure up to the standards of our profession and that 
our prospective colleagues are qualified to accept the 
responsibilities that physical education presents. 

What are these qualifications? The best way to 
understand them is to consider the factors that make 
a good teacher. As I see it, they come under three 
main divisions. 

The first is concerned with professional academic 
preparation. There must be adequate preparation in 
the basic sciences, in all physical activities, in general 


cultural development, and in educational theory and 
methods. The prospective candidate must feel that 
he has an obligation continually to improve himself 
and to be ever learning in order that he may be able 
to give his best to the profession. Unless he does so, 
he cannot possibly be more than “deadwood”, even 
if he possesses all of the rest of the qualifications. 


The second is concerned with physical skills and 
abilities. A student majoring in physical education 
must develop and perfect abilities in a large variety 
of physical activities. A competent teacher must be 
able to present a well-rounded program so that all 
students may have the opportunity to develop them- 
selves as broadly as possible. Extensive participation 
in a variety of activities is much more conducive to 
all-around development than is intensive participation 
in a limited number of activities. Since demonstration 
is so important a factor in teaching, the instructor 
must be able to demonstrate the activities he presents 
competently. It is not to be denied that an all- 
around ability to demonstrate physical activities in- 
stills a feeling of admiration for the teacher in his 
pupils. This factor alone can mean a lot in the suc- 
cess or failure of a teacher, for if the respect of the 
class is not obtained, his leadership and guidance are 
ineffective. 


The third is concerned with general personal char- 
acteristics. There are many that are desirable and 
some that are indispensable. Only the latter will be 
mentioned here. A good teacher is a leader and must 
possess the personality of a leader. Factors contrib- 
uting to leadership are such items as initiative, a 
sense of responsibility, honesty, loyalty, cooperation, 
and good judgment, all of which summed together 
constitute character. The good teacher has embodied 
in his own make-up those qualities which he wishes 
to develop in his pupils, such as fairness, honesty, 
unselfishness, broadmindedness, patience, and the like. 
If he fails to give evidence of any one of these it will 
soon be observed by his class, with consequent loss 
of effectiveness of his teaching. 


Personal appearance is also of great importance. 
A teacher should not only set an example in leader- 
ship and character, but should exemplify that which 
he is trying to teach. He should at all times present 
a fine example of health, good posture, and personal 
cleanliness. His attire should be every bit as im- 
maculate as that of an academic teacher in the class- 
room. The individual majoring in physical education 
should possess sufficient pride that he will present 
his best appearance at all times. 


To summarize briefly. A prospective teacher of 
physical education should have a professional out- 
look, should develop his physical skills and abilities, 
and should make certain that the personal character- 
istics previously mentioned are cultivated and put 
into practice. If he possesses all of these qualifica- 
tions he should be adequately equipped to enter the 
profession. 
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The Present and Probable Future Status of the 
Co-recreational Program in the High School. 


VirciniA E. Moore, San Jose State College 


One of the obvious social demands of youth is the 
chance to associate under favorable conditions with 
young people of the opposite sex. How may we best 
serve this need by utilizing the program of physical 
education and recreation in the high school? 


It is difficult for young people of today to meet 
those of the opposite sex with congenial tastes, be- 
liefs, and interests. The early American small com- 
munity with its church parties, community gatherings, 
barn raisings, quilting bees, sleigh rides, husking 
parties, and barn dances has, for all practical purposes, 
disappeared. Young people are forced to rely on 
chance acquaintanceships made at school, at work, 
upon street flirtations, or upon other ways not con- 
doned or accepted by society. Under such circum- 
stances, is it any wonder that we find young people 
desperately lonely, focusing their energies on moving 
to the big city and trying amusement parks, public 


dance halls, or the streets to make acquaintances? 


It is a natural desire for boys and girls to play 
together, despite the beliefs of preceding generations. 
Boys have grown up under the emphasis of being 
he-men and toughies and not to bear the label of 
sissies. Girls have been denied the companionship 
of boys because their mother feared that they would 
become tom boys. Custom to date has sent boys to 
one play area and girls to another—not even in in- 
clement weather has any vision been shown in ar- 
ranging for them to use the gym together. This 
practice should be abandoned, and it is now believed 
that students should participate in co-recreational 
activities during their years of schooling. 


Through experimentation carried on by leaders in 
the field of physical education, suggestions have been 
made for the organization and development of co- 
recreational activities in the high school. Such fac- 
tors as: size of the student body, facilities, climatic 
conditions, and the teaching staff will determine to 
some degree the activities offered. Often programs 
are hampered by prejudiced personal opinions of the 
teachers of physical education, principals of various 
schools, school traditions, and the influence of the 
community in which the school is located. 


In organizing a program for the first time, there 
are several pertinent factors which must be consid- 
ered: Introducing new ideas into a community re- 
quires great courage; the ability to sell these ideas 
to the people is also required. It is important that 
the plan be given study and time so that the activities 
will be engaged in joyfully and naturally by the 
students; for we are working with a group of boys 
and girls who have been conditioned against co-rec- 
reational activities. The most commonly offered co- 
recreational activities are: dancing, tennis, archery, 


badminton, and golf. Others may include volley ball, 
table tennis, croquet, and riding. The co-recreational 
program should be engaged in at least one day per 
week—preferably two or three times a week—and 
sports that have carry-over value are the most de- 
sirable. 


Co-recreation should not be introduced into a 
school until after some well developed preliminary 
organization. There must be absolute cooperation 
between the boys’ and girls’ Physical Education De- 
partments to decide which activities will be sponsored 
by different departments. So far it has been the 
women’s department that has taken the lead in de- 
veloping the program. Instruction in skills should 
be given separately to the sexes, but sometimes it is 
feasible to let the boys help instruct the girls and 
the girls help the boys, if their skills are developed 
well enough. The hours should be strictly recrea- 
tional and the instruction limited to a minimum 
amount of thorough and coherent teaching. In the 
discussion periods a wholesome companionship with 
the opposite sex should be striven for, and the in- 
structor should try to get from the class opinions 
and goals to be sought so that they know themselves 
for what they are working. 


For a successful program the development must 
start on a small scale and build up slowly with the 
use of movies and other visual aids to help set the 
stage. The rapidity of this development depends 
largely on the students themselves—their cooperation 
and individual responsibility. It is most desirable 
that there be some required co-recreation as a part 
of the regular program, and no excuses should be al- 
lowed except for health reasons; better still, each 
one should be made to feel that he is wanted and 
needed to make the thing go. In mixed activities 
boys’ teams should not play against girls’ teams, but 
in all of their games the teams should be composed 
of both boys and girls. 


It is necessary also that there be a program to 
supply the needs of the physically handicapped as 
well as for others. True, their games would not be 
of the same type, but might include: table games, 
dart throwing games, games with equipment or dia- 
grams drawn on the floor, and more vigorous ac- 
tivities such as table tennis. 


From this co-recreational program beneficial and 
valuable results are achieved: playing together at 
certain ages broadens experience and enhances devel- 
opment of the individual. The program tends to de- 
velop courtesy in play, in speech, and gentleness in 
manners. Poise and confidence are developed. There 
is no doubt but that self consciousness, false mod- 
esty, and mental and verbal awkwardness are par- 
tially overcome in many of our boys and girls through 
our present Physical Education program. 


Programs are proving highly successful and the 
movement promises to become permanent, although 
the program is still in the early stages of organiza- 
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tion in most institutions. However, there are a few 
problems that will have to be met in the future. 
As more boys are introduced into the activities, they 
bring with them the desire for greater competition 
which tends to break away from the idea of partici- 
pation for self enjoyment. 

Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of the Bureau of Phys- 
ical Education for Girls in California, states that it 
is earnestly urged that high schools organize their 
programs so that boys and girls, at stated intervals, 
shall share together the play equipment and services 
of an instructor—that no one may leave the school 
a “recreational illiterate.” 
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We move slowly in this field because there are so 
many taboos, but if the aim of education is adjust- 
ment “through action,” then this movement for co- 
recreation should become more prominent in the prog- 
ress of the physical education program. 


To accomplish the aims— 

“If you hold your nose to the grindstone rough 
And hold it down there long enough, 
You will soon forget there are any such things 
As brooks that babble and birds that sing! 
These three things will your world compose— 
Just you and the stone and your Darned Old Nose.” 


KN WN VW 


WHY PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER, Ed.D. 
Indiana University 


The title of this article is in question form. There 
is no question in the minds of the biologically 
grounded physical educators as to the necessity for or 
the direction of physical education in the educational 
system of our Democracy. It is to the administrators 
of the public schools that we must turn if the pro- 
gram of child development according to social stand- 
ards is to be made effective. The principal and the 
superintendent are the best teachers of physical edu- 
cation. With their insistence and support even a 
mediocre teacher can produce more effective results. 
Without this support the most adequately trained 
teacher will be relatively helpless. 

What is the essential purpose of physical educa- 
tion? The answer to this is obviously philosophical. 
This answer must be educationally sound, clearly and 
definitely stated, inclusive of all that physical educa- 
tion purports to accomplish and exclusive of irrelevant 
concepts, and possible of attainment by the large 
majority of the pupils for whom it is intended. The 
following is an aim proposed by the writer: physical 
education aims to develop through natural total-body 
activity, primarily on the play level, the physically, 
mentally, and socially integrated and effective indi- 
vidual. The author holds that this aim meets fairly 
well the criteria above. He realizes, however, that the 
full significance of each word in the above aim will 
be missed at first. To remedy this difficulty, he will 
take the liberty of drawing out the implications of 
each vital word and of summarizing these principles 
in restatement of the aim. 

By physical education is meant that phase of edu- 
cation which takes place through big-muscle activity 
as distinguished from the manual and linguistic ac- 
tivity of the shops, the speech, and the drama depart- 
ments. By development is meant that we take the 


‘Id where he is and by adapted physical activity 
aicrease his power to function on the four levels of 
human capacity. While we, for sheer convenience, 
employ the term physical activity we realize that the 
child is an unified organism and responds as a whole 
to any and all stimuli of his environment. It is help- 
ful, however, to consider some activities as predomi- 
nantly physical and other activities as predominantly 
mental and to place still others in a scale between 
these limits. Fundamental to all human development 
is the level of organic development. By this first 
level is meant the increase in power to function, of 
the digestive and assimilative mechanisms, the circu- 
latory or food distributive mechanism, the heat regu- 
lative mechanism (best observed in the wholesome 
sweating of the vigorous athlete), the eliminative 
mechanisms, and the muscular mechanisms. In this 
development, activity is the pacemaker for a cycle 
of heightened organic power. Activity causes the 
oxidation of stored food materials, heat and energy 
are released, waste products are removed, the cells 
take in greater amounts of food, the organism in- 
creases in power to function, and within the limits of 
hereditary capacity the organism acquires greater 
power for further activity. Thus the cycle repeats 
itself. The second level, neuro-muscular development, 
emerges from and supplements the first. By this 
development is meant increase in power to perform 
the essential nerve-and-muscle coordinations involved 
in play, recreation, safety, vocation, and even allied 
daily locomotor or place adjustments. Of these areas 
the first three are essentially contributed to by physi- 
cal education. A third development, emerging from 
organic power, expressed in neuro-muscular controls 
of conduct is interpretive development. ‘This devel- 
opmen is adaptive power expressed in certain knowl- 
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edges, judgments, and insights. In childhood, play 
is the sole educative process by means of which this 
adaptive power is developed. The facts that such 
early foundations are fundamental to future develop- 
ment and that when the essentials of early interpretive 
development are missed they may never be recaptured 
are not common knowledge of the administrator or of 
our profession. The fourth and final level of human 
development is the impulsive development. Basic 
biological motives and incentives are conditioned by 
interpretive experiences and there emerge certain pat- 
terns which control conduct. These patterns are 
ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. They are essen- 
tial if conduct is to be according to social standards. 
This level, as are the others in but slightly lesser 
degree, is socially desirable or socially undesirable 
according to the adult learedship and the environ- 
mental surroundings which are thrown around it. 


The term natural is employed to indicate the bio- 
logical necessity for big-muscle activity, especially in 
childhood. First, this activity is necessary because 
of the inherent urge to activity which is common to 
animal life. Secondly, this activity is necessary if, 
as has been explained before, the synaptic (nerve- 
junction) connections of the infant and child are to 
become matured normally. Finally, this activity is 
natural in that it is a prime necessity (heredity and 
environmental conditions are the other essentials) of 
organic development. That this is so, can be readily 
deduced from the facts included in the formulation 
of the organic development cycle explained above. 
Put this cycle in reverse and death is the ultimate 
corollary. Life is proportionate to this organic cycle. 

The most recent psychological and physiological 
concepts of child development support the hypothesis 
that the individual is an organismic unity and re- 
sponds as a whole to stimuli of all sorts. This means 
that we cannot cram the “head” of the child full of 
facts without constipating the alimentary tract as 
well. We cannot exhaust the muscles without slowing 
up or stopping the mental processes sympathetically. 
In drills for skills thrills are lost, in thrills for frills 
abilities are lost. The track man is exercising muscles 
but he is, at one and the same time and in no mean 
manner, calling the will into action also. Even 
strategic judgments are being elicited. Hence, the 
term total-body activity to describe this educational 
process through the medium of muscular movements. 
This is the organismic concept of today and it is be- 
ing substantiated daily by empirical experiences of 
the class-room and of the play area and in the labora- 
tories of the scientific experimenter. 

Play is an attitude toward the task at hand which 
makes that task more worth while than any other pos- 
sibility for choice. Play is not synonymous with 
foolishness. Quite to the contrary, it is the serious 
business of child life. The child in play will strive 
to the limits of his ability. He will drive on until 
fatigue renders further effective. action impossible. 
Play signifies the at-one-ment of the self with the 
activity. It is the essence of interest. Playful activity, 


then, implies interesting, motivating, challenging ac- 
tivity. It then becomes the most educative experience 
of life. Edison at work gave the world the results 
of his genius and played. Ceaselessly, tirelessly, 
avidly he worked while he played. In childhood, the 
dramatization of the dangers of the fight, the thrill 
of conquest, a sublimation of war furnish the back- 
ground of this biological necessity—play. At times 
drill will effect the learning of isolated skills essential 
to success in the game as a whole in which the child 
is primarily interested. At times the fundamentals 
will be taught in the more formalized instruction in 
achievement tests and other self-testing activities. At 
times the urge to rhythmic action will suffer mass 
instruction in standardized steps so that individual 
creative expression and dramatization can follow. At 
times remedial procedures will be accepted to avoid 
the stigma of “feeling different”. Conditioning drills 
will be accepted as essential preliminaries to competi- 
tion by teams. But always, obviously, clearly the 
activity will meet a felt need of childhood—playful 
activity. 

It has been implied that the terms “physically, 
mentally, socially” are but convenient titles for differ- 
ent aspects of the same unified situation. The child 
responds to this total situation—not to these aspects 
—if the wholesome personality is to be achieved and 
an effective adjustment to society is to be accom- 
plished. The organism is then truly integrated. 

The chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Human energy and ability is an essential link in the 
chain of our civilization. If democracy is to pull its 
own load we must have a virile population. This 
virility must be founded in childhood if we are to 
have effective citizenship. Useful work must be ac- 
complished with the least degree of effort or waste. 

In summary, may we repeat that “physical educa- 
tion aims to develop through natural total-body ac- 
tivity, primarily on the play level, the physically, 
mentally, and socially integrated and effective in- 
dividual”. 

Physical education holds for no objectives other 
than those proposed for education. In the selection of 
the remote social ends physical educators have chosen 
those ends toward which other subjects make an in- 
adequate contribution and for which their program is 
especially adapted. For the sake of getting on a 
common ground we propose the acceptance of the 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education”— 
namely—Health, Command of fundamental processes, 
Vocational adjustment, Civic adjustment, Worthy 
home membership, Worthy use of leisure time, and 
Ethical character. Of these, physical education con- 
tributes primarily to three: Health, Worthy use of 
leisure time, and Ethical character. Health is incul- 
cated by healthful habits and health knowledges, by 
removing drains, and by eliminating strains. Finally 
and primarily, health is caught by developmental ac- 
tivities of a primarily physical nature. Worthy use 
of leisure is assured by providing the child with a 
repertoire of play or recreative skills. These consti- 
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tute the essentials of a sound physical education pro- 
gram. Ethical character is again caught by conduct 
in social situations under adult leadership such as 
will emotionalize attitudes into ideals acceptable to 
the needs of a democratic society. The vigorous big- 
muscle activities of physical education are replete 
with social situations of intense nature. Adult leader- 
ship will determine the direction such activity will 
take. No activity is inherently good or evil, socially, 
but leadership makes it so. 

These objectives or the formerly mentioned aim 
cannot be attained through accident. Or through 
activity of youth as it may steal an opportunity from 


the adult conceived and organized world of today. To 
achieve this development of child life according to 
social standards it will be necessary that there be 
provided skilled leadership, with adequate facilities, 
for an organized program of big-muscle activities for 
which adequate time has been allotted. This time is 
not twenty minutes daily for elementary schools or 
two forty-five minute periods set aside arbitrarily 
each week for adolescent youth. It does mean a 
daily instructional experience and a prolonged labora- 
tory or play experience. This latter time need not be 
on school time but it needs to be school provided. 


KN BH WM 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HENRY M. FOSTER 


Executive Officer Department of Physical Education 
and Hygiene for Men, University of Washington 


All the problems in teacher education may be classi- 
fied under three general headings, namely, interpreta- 
tions, curriculum organization and guidance. Indeed, 
these aspects of teacher education are so intimately 
related and interwoven that we must consider all 
three in perspective. As a professional group, our 
thinking is deficient in this respect. We lose sight of 
practical implications in pursuit of a philosophy, or 
else become so engrossed with the processes of the job 
that we know not what we do. There is a rule in 
billiards that a player must keep one foot on the floor 
when shooting. We could profitably apply this rule 
to our thinking. 


PROBLEM ONE—INTERPRETATIONS 


Clearly, our first problem is one of interpretation. 
How can we measure professional competence or im- 
prove professional service unless we know what aims 
our field should serve? Today the true identity of 
physical education is shrouded in confusion. Our 
members stand divided in viewpoint and accordingly 
pursue their jobs with different motives. Some hold 
that health is no longer a legitimate objective of the 
field, while others insist it is the primary aim. Some 
define physical education as “Education through the 
physical,” while others contend it is “Education of the 
physical.” There are yet other views that obscure 
the nature and purpose of physical education, but the 
climax is capped with the argument that there is no 
physical education. 

Why this confusion? Is it a sign of maturation or 
merely a flare for clothes that are different? Does it 
represent fruitful exploration or disintegration? Is 
the term physical education obsolete—should we adopt 


a more truly expressive caption? Whatever the an- 
swer, the time has come for concerted action if we 
hope to retain public confidence and support. Rugged 
individualism has served its purpose. Our frontier 
thinkers have explored a wide area of virgin territory. 
Time now to examine their claims critically and con- 
solidate our position on more solid ground. Surely 
our attitude should not be that of “smug com- 
placency”’. 

But what is the way out? Can we discover a com- 
mon basis of departure? I do not know, but dare 
suggest that we raise again two time worn questions, 
namely, “What is physical education?” ‘What are 
its objectives?” At the very outset it is clear that 
the term “physical education” has educational im- 
plication, hence our conception must be consistent 
with an acceptable definition of education. In a 
broad sense, education is a process by means of 
which the individual makes adjustment to life and 
living. Moreover, it is characterized by certain well 
founded principles, namely (1) it is a “learning by 
doing” phenomenon, (2) activities or subjects are of 
value only as means of education, (3) interest is a 
basic consideration in the matter of educational ap- 
proach, (4) things are not learned singularly but are 
intimately associated with other learnings that not 
only condition the specific learning, but in a broader 
sense shape attitudes toward life, (5) the individual 
is an indivisable unit, social behavior, mental be- 
havior and physical behavior are different but re- 
lated aspects of human behavior. 

Translated, these principles support the view that 
physical education is a process or method of educa- 
tion. Its aims are the aims of general education. 
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It is concerned with the intellectual, social and moral 
aspects of life as well as the physical with a view 
to the harmonious development of these capacities. 
It is characterized by its medium of approach, 
namely, interesting, dynamic, overt activity, and jus- 
tified because of its special significance in relation to 
such current problems and needs as health, leisure 
time and socialization. 

But let us not be content with educational plati- 
tudes. Much of our present difficulty took root the 
day physical education sensed a feeling of nudeness 
and grasped the cloak of educational theory as a 
symbol of dignity and intellectual respectability. 
Thus adorned, it followed this and that educational 
Moses only to become lost in the wilderness of philo- 
sophic uncertainty. We discovered the laws of learn- 
ing only to have them declared unconstitutional. We 
discovered the “whole child” and forgot his vital 
parts. We preached the doctrine of interest and prac- 
ticed personal inertia. We became disciples .of “tests 
and measurements” without knowing what we were 
testing or why. Now let us go down into the base- 
ment of educational philosophy and take a new start. 
Here we find a business-like room, labeled, “The Na- 
ture and Needs of People.” Here a group of serious 
scholars are at work on various phases of our prob- 
lem. They are the research workers in the fields of 
the social and biological sciences. Let us cultivate 
these fellows who give meaning and purpose to our 


field. Let us discover our aims and processes at the 


very source. In short, let us plant our feet firmly 
on the ground of the underlying sciences as we de- 
sign our program of teacher education. 


PROBLEM Two—CwurRRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


The next step in teacher education is to develop a 
functional curriculum. This involves: First, a care- 
ful analysis of the functions that constitute profes- 
sional competence; second, the selection of courses 
and activities necessary to realize these functions; 
and third, organization of the professional curriculum 
in light of these considerations. 

An analysis of the functions of the physical edu- 
cation teacher in light of professional objectives re- 
veals a twofold need: In the first place he should 
understand the aims of general education and physical 
education, and be proficient in the activities and 
techniques of his special field; in the second place, 
he should be able to coordinate his activities effec- 
tively with the various functions of the school organ- 
ization. Now this is a large assignment, but not too 
large if we accept the premise that the general aims 
of education and physical education are identical. 

More specifically, this suggests courses in the foun- 
dation sciences and related fields, including zoology, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy and education, and courses in 
the special field including principles, methods, admin- 
istration and observation, and directed teaching. 

But let us not forget that rule about keeping one 
foot on the floor. High idealism finds its limitations 


in social, political and economic factors outside the 
control of training institutions, and failure to compro- 
mise our ideals with the practical situation tends 
either toward stagnation or dreams we can never 
realize. First, there is the matter of state control 
to consider—the curriculum must conform with stand- 
ards set up by the State Department of Education. 
Next, we must recognize the practical demands and 
limitations of the field of service, e. g., size of schools, 
facilities available, financial resources of the com- 
munity, and last but not least, the influence of com- 
petitive athletics. Some additional light is also shed 
on the problem by several investigations which re- 
veal that the great majority of physical education 
teachers teach other subjects in addition to their 
specialty.! 

However, the problems of curriculum organization 
are not limited to outside factors. Within the con- 
fines of departmental authority numerous issues chal- 
lenge serious study. For example, what should be 
the pattern of undergraduate work? How much em- 
phasis should be placed on foundation and related 
courses? How much emphasis should be placed on 
strictly professional courses and what should be the 
nature of these courses? What relative emphasis 
should be given to theory and practice? What should 
be the nature and scope of directed teaching? What 
recognition should be given to recreation, health edu- 
cation, safety education? What should be the pat- 
tern of the graduate program? Should there be a 
set pattern or should it be individualized? What 
should be the standards of admission to graduate 
work? These questions are all pertinent to the prob- 
lem of curriculum organization, but I doubt that a 
set pattern would suffice for all training institutions 
because of diverse conditions. 

Then, too, we must consider the resources of the 
teacher training institution. Generally speaking, a 
university provides an excellent setting for the prep- 
aration of physical education teachers. In the first 
place it supports a wide offering of related courses; 
in the second place, general university requirements 
preclude narrow specialization to the exclusion of a 
cultural background; and finally, it affords an aca- 
demic atmosphere of diversified interests. A growing 
recognition of these advantages has forced a number 
of private normal colleges to close within recent 
years while several others have affiliated with univer- 
sities. 


But we are not here to praise Caesar and intimate 


experience with the internal workings of a university 
affords ample excuse for profanity. Just try if you 
will to find adequate foundation courses in sociology, 
psychology or physiology. ‘True, the principles are 
there but so diffused among departmental offerings 
that a student would have to take numerous courses 
to discover them. 


1 Andreas, L. P. The Problem of Placing Graduates 
Without Experience. Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, 1934, p. 155. 
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Departmentalization also makes difficult the realiza- 
tion of a broad, liberal training since the courses are 
designed primarily for the specialist. To live ef- 
fectively in contemporary society or to understand 
the broad implications of education, the physical edu- 
cation teacher should have knowledge in such areas 
as home making, citizenship and philosophy.? In- 
deed, these areas are basic in any design for pro- 
fessional education. 

Moreover, departmental organization results in ex- 
cessive duplication of subject matter. For example, 
a student in physical education is required to study 
the principles and methods of education in the college 
of education to satisfy the requirements for the teach- 
ing diploma, and then study the same material under 
the heading, “Professional Courses in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Even the physical education textbooks follow 
the same pattern as textbooks in education; the es- 
sential difference being the prefix “physical” wherever 
the word education occurs. Surely, much of this du- 
plication is unwarranted. It would seem that the 
necessary educational theory could be given in the 
Department or School of Physical Education. 

Finally, the professional curriculum must conform 
with the requirements of the university as well as the 
special requirements of the School or College in which 
the department is allocated. Since these conditions 
are firmly established beyond our immediate influence 
further discussion of them at this time would be ex- 
traneous. Suffice it to say we must meet these con- 
ditions whether we like it or not. 

There are yet other factors to consider, but in the 
final analysis the curriculum is but a lifeless skeleton 
apart from good teaching and skilful supervision and 
this introduces the third major problem, namely, 
Guidance. 


PROBLEM THREE—GUIDANCE 


Broadly interpreted, Guidance embraces all the 
techniques employed to facilitate achievement of the 
professional objectives. To quote Crawford,’ ‘“Per- 
sonnel work as a whole may be regarded as the 
means whereby the individual’s total educative ex- 
perience may be most effectively related to his per- 
sonal needs and potentialities.” Thus conceived, it 
is apparent that guidance or personnel work is not 
only broad in scope but highly individualized in ap- 
plication. 

Some students, and even some instructors, have 
the fallacious idea that professional competence is 
automatically achieved when a certain number of 
academic credits are acquired in accordance with uni- 
versity regulations. Nothing could be more absurd. 
True competence demands a background of rich and 
varied experience in training and service and stu- 
dents should be encouraged to take advantage of 


2 Report of the College Conference on Training Recrea- 
tion Leaders. Sponsored by the University of Minnesota 
and the Recreation Division of the W.P.A. 1937. 


3 Williamson and Darley. Student Personnel Work, p. 50. 


every opportunity outside the curriculum to gain prac- 
tical experience. 

But let us consider the role of guidance from the 
beginning. At present there is an over-supply of 
physical education teachers. However, there is a 
dearth of well trained people in the field. This pre- 
sents a situation which calls for a more careful 
selection of students as well as improvement in the 
quality of training. 

The selective process should start in the secondary 
schools. Students should be informed concerning the 
demands and opportunities in physical education as a 
profession and have opportunity for leadership ex- 
perience in the school situation. Here teacher train- 
ing institutions may render valuable assistance by 
providing speakers and accurate descriptive material. 

The next step is the direct responsibility of the 
training institution. Entrance requirements should 
be established. These standards will vary according 
to the nature of the institution and the demand for 
teachers, but quality is more important than size of 
enrollment and it is high time teacher training insti- 
tutions recognize this fact. The plan to precede pro- 
fessional training with two or more years of pre-pro- 
fessional training has its advantages in this connec- 
tion. Under such a plan students have opportunity 
to discover their aptitude for the work, instructors 
have opportunity to observe them in learning situa- 
tions, and finally, more valid admission standards 
may be established. 

But the problem of selecting students is only an 
aspect of the broad problem of guidance. After this 
initial step is taken the Department should be inti- 
mately concerned with the student’s needs throughout 
his entire period of training. In fact, services should 
be extended to include placement and follow up 
work for graduates in the field. 

Among other important considerations, the enter- 
ing student needs help in making an adjustment to 
the new social and educational environment. In short, 
he needs to be oriented to university life. Orientation 
courses may fulfill certain needs related to the pro- 
fessional curriculum, but over and above this the 
student needs counsel that can only come from per- 
sonal conference. Then too, he needs to increasingly 
gain power of self direction and develop a sound 
professional attitude toward his work. Again guid- 
ance assumes an important role. 

But such a program can only be made effective 
when suitable techniques are employed. In this re- 
gard it might be well to mention four techniques com- 
monly used in guidance work, namely, tests, the inter- 
view, observation, and records.* 

Under the heading “Tests” might be listed: Tests 
to determine the student’s physical capacity for serv- 
ice in the field; motor ability and achievement tests; 
personality rating scales, and; knowledge tests based 
on the subject matter of the field. 


4 Strang, Ruth. Counselling Techniques in College and 
Secondary Schools. 
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The interview should be used to gain information, 
to give information and to stimulate the student to 
personal achievement and should be conducted as a 
joint quest of student and counsellor. 

Observation has to do with noting the student’s 
responses in planned and incidental situations and 
recording the observations made. 

And finally, a system of accumulative records 
should serve to indicate the student’s professional 
growth and development. 

All of these techniques should be based on profes- 
sional objectives and each should be tested in light of 
the other three. 


In conclusion, I hope that my broad treatment of 
the subject of teacher education in physical education 
has not obscured the principles and problems _in- 
volved. If there is one dominant idea I could leave 
with you, it is the need for an adequate acceptable 
interpretation of professional competence as a basis 
for curriculum organization and guidance. In view 
of the nationwide provisional status of physical edu- 
cation today, the question presents a challenge to 
school administrators, educational advisors, and pros- 
pective teachers, as well as institutions responsible 
for the training of teachers. 


NS CW DW 


THE LAYMAN IN THE PUBLIC RECREATION PROGRAM 


HARRY K. PARKER, M.A. 
Director Negro Division, Greensboro Recreation Commission 


What part does the layman play in the com- 
munity recreation program? This problem arises in 
many communities where leaders often concern them- 
selves merely with the technique and content of ac- 
tivities, facilities, equipment, methods, and adminis- 
tration, neglecting to give adequate attention to the 
people, those who support and participate in the 
program. 

The conception of the term “layman” used here 
refers mainly to the adult members of the community 
—young as well as the older adults. The term also 
pertains to the average citizen, in other words, “Mr. 
and Mrs. John Public.” 


THE RECREATION COMMISSION 


Practically every municipality which operates a 
community recreation program has some form of 
governing board, committee, or commission. There 
is no universal form or practice as far as_ these 
governing boards are concerned. Some cities have 
a board composed of members representing various 
public and private welfare and _ character-building 
agencies, while in others, the school board adminis- 
ters public recreation. In other words, in some 
localities, park boards are the key committees; in 
others, a recreation commission composed of several 
leading citizens of the community exists. Nor is there 
any standard number of members of these boards. 
The membership may number seven or seventy. Still 
other variables are the powers or functions of these 
committees. Some are executive and administrative 
organizations; others are only advisory, while still 
others are a combination of these two. 

Observing the organization of specific localities, it 
is noted that the Chicago Recreation Commission is 
composed of 55 members, with 13 advisory members, 


and an executive committee of 10 members. Greens- 
boro, N. C., on the other hand, sponsors a small 
commission of eight members. 

It seems that there is quite an inconsistency in 
the organization and administration of recreation de- 
partments and their governing boards. It must not 
be implied however, that this inconsistency is neces- 
sarily inefficient or indicative of malfunction. Though 
there are certain general standards set up by the 
National Recreation Association to guide communities 
in the organization of boards and commissions, never- 
theless, the general lack of application of such stand- 
ards may be the result of local situations and indi- 
vidual factors which necessitate a form of organiza- 
tion adquate to meet peculiar local situations. Like 
each individual personality, each community is a dis- 
tinct and different one. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to dis- 
cuss principles of the organization of recreation 
boards, but in this particular, to point out that one 
of the means of using lay citizens in the recreation 
program is through membership on governing boards 
and committees. Where commissions are small, only 
a few persons are reached, but in large groups, such 
as the City Recreation Council composing 70 peoples 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, a larger number participate. 

It should be noted here that the usual membership 
of city recreation boards and committees is composed 
of professional men and women or persons of high 
economic status. Only a few cities have selected 
average lay members of the community on their com- 
missions. Therefore, it seems that the “everyday 
man” will not usually be reached through board or 
commission membership. Professional persons also 
dominate sub-committees or associated advisory com- 
mittees of recreation commissions, which deal with 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


special phases of the program, such as art, music, or 
Negro problems. The question which arises here is 
whether or not a layman such as a baker, plumber, or 
laborer could contribute much in the way of sugges- 
tion, creative thinking, and understanding to justify 
his membership on a city board. A little study of 
community groups would clearly show that there are 
leaders among all community, social, occupational, 
and economic groups. Following the democratic prin- 
ciple in recreation, a careful selection of such leaders 
for membership on recreation boards, together with 
the professional and social leaders, would be a definite 
contribution to the board. In too many instances the 
average layman is left out in the planning, guidance, 
and conduct of community projects, which mostly 
serve groups of people which he represents. 


THE RECREATION COUNCIL 


Possibly one of the most practical avenues of demo- 
cratic participation in the public recreation by the 
layman is the citizen’s recreation council. The coun- 
cil is usually a much larger group of citizens than the 
recreation commission, numbering from a dozen to 
several dozen persons. It is a group of organized 
laymen from all walks of life, and representing differ- 
ent vocations, professions, and organizations, who ad- 
vise the staff and assist in the improvement and 
development of the recreation program.  Citizen’s 


councils are often neighborhood groups which are 
organized in connection with a community center or 


playground. The bulletin of the Charlton Com- 
munity Center of Newark, N. J., calls its citizen’s 
group an advisory council, and states, 


“The Advisory Council is a direct link between 
the staff and the people of the community, and 
functions as an advisory group to the staff. It’s 
personnel represents the different elements of 
the community, many of whom are leaders. 
It is through this council that the program is 
kept alive and changing, since they ‘feel the 
pulse’ of the community for the staff. They help 
in determining policies, and in turn, interpret 
them to the people of the neighborhood with 
whom they come in daily contact.” 


The recreation council is an organized cross section 
of the community. It gives opportunity for demo- 
cratic representation in the operation of the Center 
by the citizens of the community. Functions of 
recreation councils vary, but center chiefly around 
the following: 


To give the citizens of the community an op- 
portunity to share in the planning of activities 
and general improvement of the program. 


To recommend policies. 
To raise funds. 


To make known to the staff the recreational 
needs, desires, and interests of the community. 


To present the need for, and assist, in the im- 
provement and addition of facilities and equip- 
ment, leadership, and program of activities. 

To approve the use of facilities by outside 
groups. 

To assist the staff in planning, promotion and 
conduct of special events, such as holiday cele- 
brations. 


To promote and serve as a clearing house for 
community chest, red cross, and other commun- 
ity-wide projects. 


Though the form of councils in different localities 
vary, one standard is followed, namely, the selection 
of its membership from persons of all walks of life 
and occupations. Among the cities which have par- 
ticularly found the council plan successful in their 
recreation programs are Cincinnati, Ohio; Newark, 
N. J.: Kalamazoo, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Decatur, Illinois; Plainfield, N. J.; Greensboro, N. 
C.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and a host of others. 

In many: cases lay citizens have prided in their 
membershiw on recreation councils. In Greensboro 
four neighborhood councils exist, the membership of 
which numbers from 30 to 60 members each. They 
meet monthly and actively assist the staff in plan- 
ning, promoting, and conducting programs, raise 
funds, serve as volunteer leaders for activities, and 
solve community problems. Among the specific ac- 
tivities of these lay groups have been the conduct of 
annual neighborhood Mother’s Day Teas, securing the 
services of specialists of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and sponsoring special events such as music 
festivals, athletic events, women’s activities, or dra- 
matics. In all cases of almost every successful event 
or program, lay committees advising the leaders and 
making the necessary arrangements, have assisted the 
staff, and the department in conducting and selling 
the program to the community. Lay assistance, 
even though only moral support, is essential to the 
success of any public program or institution. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


Another common avenue of participation by the 
layman is that of volunteer leadership. Recreation 
departments, no matter how well staffed, will always 
call on volunteers to supplement their regular staffs. 
Citizens of the community always have something 
additional to offer. A man whose trade is jewelry- 
making might be interested in teaching his craft to 
a metal-craft club. An accomplished musician may 
find time to spend an hour or two a week in leading 
a community music activity. Persons with hobbies 
are always willing to tell others about them and teach 
them to others. Women in the community do not 
mind sewing costumes for a play, or planning a com- 
munity bridge party. Young as well as old are glad 
to serve as ushers or hosts at programs or socials. 
An electrician may be willing to assist with the stage 
lighting of a pageant. A stenographer may be enlisted 
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to help with clerical work at a community center 
during her spare time. The possibilities of volunteer 
assistance and leadership are unlimited. Recreation 
directors should continue to tap the volunteer leader- 
ship resources of the community. 

Nor, must reference to the large number of laymen 
banded together in community groups be omitted. 
Local merchants, as well as civic, fraternal, religious, 
and social organizations are called upon by wise play 
leaders for assistance and participation in their pro- 
grams. Community clubs and organizations have 
much to offer the program in such ways as sponsor- 
ing and promoting events; donating prizes, trophies, 
and equipment; displaying exhibits, making contribu- 
tions to community funds, entering teams in athletic 
leagues and contests, and improving grounds and 
facilities. 

Then, last, but by far the greatest means of lay 
participation, are the activities in the program. This 
phase of participation is purposely referred to lastly 
by the writer, for it is the conviction here that the 
stimulation of interest, organization and promotion 
of people must logically and necessarily preface the 
conduct of any activity. “Recreation is the organ- 
ization of people much more so than the organization 
of activities” is a principle often stated by E. T. 
Attwell, Director of the Bureau of Colored Work of 
the National Recreation Association. Too few leaders 
It is common 


realize this factor in their daily work. 
for a leader to plan, organize, promote, and conduct 
an activity without thought of assistance by lay 


groups. It is maintained here that lay groups, even 
if not organized, should be called in to assist in the 
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planning, as well as conducting of activities. 


ties. This is a backward procedure. 


degree, a program of public relations. 
contacts, “ringing doorbells,” affiliation with co 


Often. 
leaders plan, organize, and promote an activity, ang 
then call in laymen to assist in the conduct of active 


Likewise, community recreation is in to a grea! 
Community| 


munity groups, as well as service to these groups, a 


definite, well-planned program of interpretation—a 


of these are essentials which are often neglected ij 


the operation of public recreation programs. 

The activities are for the people! Why not the 
permit the people to participate in the planning, pro 
motion, organization, and conduct of activities, j 
addition to the activities themselves? This is demog 
racy in recreation. 


cones 
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“Mr. A” enjoys playing a round§ 


of golf, but “Mr. A” enjoys being of assistance if 


planning or promoting a golf tournament. 


Let, then, the human engineers in recreation givell 


serious consideration to the multiple ways open f 


them to develop more democracy in recreation. Among} 


these numerous avenues of participation, in summa 
are the recreation commission and advisory com 


tees, citizen’s recreation councils, activity committee 
volunteer leadership and assistance, and the enlist 
ment of community clubs, businesses, and organize 
tions in the sponsorship and support of the program 


In this day of crisis, when the democratic ideal 

being seriously challenged by dictatorship and uti 
tarian states, is it not well that community recreati 
strengthens its democratic procedures in a program ¢ 
recreation of, by, and for the people? 
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